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CHAPTER I. 

NORTH AMERICA, 

The Continent of North America covers an area of more 
than seven millions of square miles, and is twice as large 
as Europe. About half of it, viz., 3,530,000 square miles, 
belongs to Canada and to the British Empire, and the 
rest to the United States. In this vast continent, which 
extends to the Arctic regions on the north to the Gulf 
of Mexico on the south, every possible variety of climate 
and scenery can be found. Contrasted with Europe, 
every natural feature, whether Lake, River, Forest, Plain, 
or Mountain, will be found to be on a great and mag- 
nificent scale. There is no such continuous Range in the 
world as the North American mountains, which traverse 
the whole continent from north to south, keeping close 
to the Pacific Ocean. In South America the same 
elevations are continued as far south as the Straits of 
Magellan. 

North America occupies a central position on the 
world's surface, and has, as it were, two doors, one 
looking towards Europe and one towards Asia. This 
is an important fact to remember when we look at the 
ocean highways of the world and see how they com- 
municate with the ports and harbours of both sides of 
this continent. Some day it is thought that a Canal 
will be dug through the neck of Central America, in 
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Nicaragua ; and if ever this engineering feat is accom- 
plished, it will be not only the means of bringing the 
eastern and western coasts of North America together, 
but, at the same tune, it will attract to this continent 
a large portion of the Commerce of the Eastern World. 
The effect, we know, of the Suez Canal in helping the 
flow of Commerce has been very great, and we may be 
sure that, judging from this example, a Nicaragua Canal 
will be a very important undertaking. 

Throughout the whole of this great continent, both 
in Canada and in the United States, English may be 
said to be the chief official language. This is a great 
advantage, because it enables all the people of the 
country to converse freely with one another, to transact 
business, and to express themselves in the same way. 
They are induced also to use the same laws, observe 
the same customs, and to frame the same institutions. 
If we regard the West Indies, and all the Islands of the 
Caribbean Seas, as the insular appendages of North 
America, we shall see that here, too, the same remark 
will apply, and that English language, law, and customs 
are predominant. 

Just recently the Spanish have been conquered by the 
United States, and turned out of Cuba and Porto Rico, 
then: last possessions in the New World. Thus it is 
probable that English will be adopted as the official 
and business language in these islands also. 

Generally speaking. South America has been peopled 
by what are known as the Latin races of Europe, and 
by emigrants mainly from Spain, Portugal, and Italy. 
Here the Latin languages are spoken, and here the 
customs and laws of the races that spring originally 
from the south of Europe prevail. Thus it seems to be 
that North America has become the heritage more par- 
ticularly of the men of Northern Europe, but South 
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America of the men of Southern Europe ; although we 
must remember that there are partial exceptions to 
this general rule. For in cities like New Orleans, in 
North America, we shall find many Italians ; and in 
countries like Chili, and the Argentine Republic, we 
shall find many men of Anglo-Saxon origin. 

We do not know even yet whether the final settling 
down of the nations of the New World has taken place. 
In North America the government of the United States 
is strong and powerful, so is that of Canada. But in 
Central America, and in South America, the form of 
government, which is generally that of a Republic, is 
weak Indeed, some of the South American Republics 
have passed through so many revolutions that they have 
become a byword and reproach amongst nations. 

In North America the native Indians, such as the 
Iroquois, were a great obstacle to the European colonists, 
as they were particularly fierce and intractable. But 
they have long since ceased to be a danger, and the few 
that are left are confined to Reserves and Locations. 
In the United States the native difl&culty comes from 
the descendants of imported West African slaves, who 
worked on the Sugar and Cotton Plantations. This 
difficulty is imdoubtedly a great one, but perhaps it is 
hardly so great as the African native question in South 
Africa, where the aboriginal tribes so greatly outnumber 
the white population. 



CHAPTER 11. 

THE COLONIZATION OF NORTH AMERICA. 

How North America has gradually become the home of 
an English-speaking race is a long and very interesting 
story. About a hundred years ago the population was, 
in 1790, only 3,929,326 ; now it is approachmg 70,000,000. 
In the first place, we must remember that North America 
was explored and occupied by Spaniards and Frenchmen, 
who tried to build up great colonial empires called " New 
Spain " and " New France." After Columbus had dis- 
covered the Bahamas and Cuba in 1492, Spanish sailors 
and adventurers swarmed into the New World. In 1513, 
on Easter Sunday, which the Spaniards called "Pascua 
Florida," the Spaniards, under Ponce de Leon, discovered 
Florida; in 1517, Francisco Fernandez discovered the 
Province of Yucatan and the Bay of Campeachy ; Spanish 
explorers and soldiers under Cortes overran Mexico, and 
the Gulf of Mexico became a Spanish lake. In course 
of time the " Viceroyalty of New Spain " included the 
greater part of the southern and western portion of North 
America, and embraced Florida, the Kingdom of Mexico, 
the Califomias, the Province of Texas, and such divisions 
as New Galicia, New Santander, New Biscay, which 
have disappeared from the map. The Provinces of New 
Spain were called Intendencias. There was also the 
Commandancy of Guatemala, which included Honduras 

(4) 
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Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. Wherever they went, 
whether in the Antilles and islands of the Caribbean 
Seas, or in Central America and all the coasts and regions 
adjoining, the Spaniards claimed to be lords of the New 
World. It is a matter of history now to note how this 
Colonial Empire has fallen away from Spain, chiefly 
through mismanagement. The first race of bold Spanish 
sailors and leaders was succeeded by officials whose sole 
object seemed to be to pillage and ransack the New 
World, without domg anything to govern it properly, or 
even to give any lessons in self-government to others — 
they were cruel rather than wise, selfish rather than 
generous — ^and, after a while, the Spanish colonists, or 
"Creole" population, themselves refused to have any- 
thing to do with the mother-country. 

The French were more active in the Valley of the St. 
Lawrence and in the region of the great lakes, and " New 
France" covered, at one time, an enormous tract of 
country. The French founded Quebec and Montreal, 
and French missionaries explored the great North-West, 
and found their way down the valley of the mighty Mis- 
sissippi Louisiana was the name of a French province, 
which had been named after Louis XIV., and included a 
large slice of the interior of the continent. French 
explorers, like La Salle, explored the interior of North 
America in the seventeenth century with the same zeal 
with which Livingstone and our own countrymen explored 
Central Africa in the nineteenth century. 

In addition to New Spain and New France, it must 
be remembered that, in North America, there were 
attempts to found a New Netherlands and also a New 
Sweden. 

In the rush upon North America, English sailors and 
English explorers were not behindhand. Under the 
guidance of the great Cabot, a Bristol pilot, they had 
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discovered, in 1497, Labrador and Newfoundland. This 
gave them a claim to the New World. For many gener- 
ations the chief occupation of the English sailors was to 
catch cod-fish off the Banks of Newfoundland, and to 
supply European markets with fish. This was a very 
perilous occupation, carried on amidst storms and fogs, 
and in all kinds of weathers, but it made the fishermen 
hardy and self-reliant. Later on, under the guidance of 
the great Sir Walter Raleigh and others, Englishmen turned 
their attention to the continent of North America. Thus 
the germs of " New England " were planted, and in course 
of time New England, Jike Aaron's rod, was destined to 
swallow up New Spain, New France, New Netherlands, 
and New Sweden. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE UNITED STATES. 

If we look at the flag of the United States, we shall 
see that it has stars and stripes, something very dif- 
ferent from the Union Jack of our country. If we 
count the stars we shall see that there are forty- four of 
them. Each star represents a State or Colony, and, to 
begin with, there were thirteen of such States. It is 
only about a hundred years ago that these States be- 
came a separate nation on the face of the earth. How 
did this come about? We have seen that there were 
tliree nations — Spain, France, and England — which had 
a footing in the New World, and New England was 
closely united with the mother-country. 

For many years last century there was a very bitter 
war between France and England, carried on in many 
parts of the world, and especially in North America. 
The New England colonists were found fighting shoul- 
der to shoulder with the regular troops of the mother 
country, and helped them a great deal. Presently, by 
the famous victory of General Wolfe at Quebec, in 
Canada, in 1759, the French were decisively worsted, 
and England stepped into the shoes of France, winning 
an enormous tract of country. There was no power in 
Europe that could offer any great resistance to the New 
Englanders and Great Britain. 

(7) 
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Unfortunately, there waa a question of paying for 
war expenses, and the English Government at home in- 
sisted upon taxing the American colonists for a share 
of these. Amongst other measures they taxed tea, but 
the wives of the colonists gave up drinking tea rather 
than contribute to the tax, and at last the colonists 
themselves, disguised as Indians, took possession of 
three tea-ships in Boston harbour, and emptied three 
hundred and forty chests of tea into the Bay. 

War arose between England and her Colonists, although 
it was deeply deplored by many wise and right-thinking 
men in England herself. The war ended in the victory 
of the Colonists. The Colonists argued, not without 
reason, that if they were to pay taxes, they ought to 
be represented in the Parliament at home. After the 
war they banded themselves into thirteen Colonies or 
States, with the motto, ^^ E pluribvs unum^^ i.e., "One 
out of many." The land they claimed for themselves 
was not large at first, and consisted principally of the 
strips of country along the eastern coast ; and many 
of them who were still loyal to the Crown of England 
went north to Canada, and obtained large grants of 
land and farms for their loyalty. 

Thus, about one hundred years ago, the English- 
speaking race in North America split asunder into two 
great portions, divided by the great St. Lawrence River 
and the Great Lakes. Canada has become a great 
Dominion, still loyal to England and the English flag, 
but the United States have set up for themselves. The 
New Englanders were called Yankees, perhaps because 
the Indians used to say "Yengees" for English. Some- 
times, also, the name of " Uncle Sam " is given to the 
United States people, much in the same way as we call 
the typical Englishman " John Bull." John Bull, as we 
see him in the cartoons of Punch and elsewhere, is a 
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fat, healthy-looking farmer, with a square hat on his 
head, and riding boots and breeches on his legs. He 
carries with him a prosperous look, and his breeches 
pockets are supposed to be very deep and full of money. 
'* Uncle Sam " is usually represented as a tall, thin man, 
with a long chin-beard. He is clad in a blue swallow- 
tail coat, bearing white stars ; his trousers, which seem 
rather short for him, are of red and white stripes, and 
his head is covered with a white bell-crowned tall hat. 
It is said that the original "Uncle Sam" was a man 
named Samuel Wilson, who used to look after the pro- 
visions of the army in a war. The initials U. S. con- 
stantly appearing on the casks and boxes, the soldiers 
used to make jokes about " Uncle Sam," and so the 
name spread from one camp fire to another until it 
became known to every one. 

Another name given to the men of the United States is 
" Brother Jonathan," from a saying of General Washing- 
ton, the leader of the Colonists when they fought against 
% England. " Let us consult * Brother Jonathan,' " meaning 
a certain wise and sagacious Jonathan Trumbull, is what 
General Washington used to say, and so his name passed 
into a proverb. 

It seems a pity that " Brother Jonathan " should ever 
have fallen out with "John Bull" about some chests 
of tea and a few taxes, which might have been settled 
somehow or other in a quiet way. It must be remem- 
bered that General Washington himself had helped 
England in her fight against the French, and had often 
exposed himself to great danger on her behalf. 

It is better to say with the American poet, Whittier— 

" Englishmen ! in hope and creed, 

In blood and tongue, our brothers ! 

We, too, are heirs of Runnymede ; 

And Shakespeare's fame and Cromwell's deed 

Are not alone our mother's. 

B 
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" ' Thicker than water,' in one rill 
Through centuries of story 
Our Saxon blood has flowed, and still 
We share with you its good and ill, 
The shadow and the glory. 

"Joint heirs and kinfolk, leagues of waves 
Nor length of years can part us ; 
Your right is ours to shrine and grave, 
The common freehold of the brave, 
The gift of saints and martyrs. 

" Our very sius and follies teach 
Our kindred frail and human ; 
We carp at faults with bitter speech, 
Tlie while for one unshared by each. 
We have a score in common." 



» m 
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CHAPTER IV. 

NEW ENGLAND AND ITS BEGINNINGS. 

Afteb the conclusion of the War of Independence the 
United States of North America grew rapidly. The 
original "Thirteen States" lay close together along the 
east coast of North America, and were (1) Connecticut, 
(2) Delaware, (3) New Hampshire, (4) New Jersey, (5) 
New York, (6) Pennsylvania, (7) Rhode Island, (8) Mas- 
sachusetts, (9) Maryland, (10) Virginia, (11) North 
Carolina, (12) South Carolina, (13) Georgia. 

Sometimes the expression " New England " is used to 
express a certain tract of country, and a certain number, 
although not all, of the Thirteen States. It would appear 
that the six States on the extreme north-east of the 
United States, viz., Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, correctly 
represent "New England." 

The very names of these " Thirteen States " show how 
they were colonized in the first place, and how closely 
they were bound up with English history. It is also 
useful to note that they were founded at many dilBferent 
times, and according to different plans. Sir Walter 
Raleigh did more than any other Englishman, to begin 
with, in the work of North American colonization. To 
him Virginia, so called from Queen Elizabeth, England's 
Virgin Queen, owed its commencement in 1584. In a 

(11) 
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uew seal of his arms Sir W. Raleigh styled himself *' The 
Lord and Governor of Virginia." Delaware was called 
after Lord de la Warr, an English nobleman who took an 
interest in the Virginia projects in 1610. Maryland was a 
Roman Catholic settlement founded by Sir George Calvert 
in King Charles' reign. It was in November, 1633, that 
two ships, called the Ark and D<yve^ weighed anchor 
from the Isle of Wight to found Maryland, having been 
placed by the priests under the protection of God, the 
Virgin Mary, S. Ignatius, and other guardian angels. 
Maryland was so called after Henrietta Maria, the wife of 
Charles I., and daughter of Henry IV. of France. Caro- 
lina was named after Carolus, or Charles II., and granted 
in 1663 to a number of wealthy English noblemen, 
amongst them being Lord Clarendon, Lord Ashley Cooper, 
afterwards Earl of Shaftesbury, Lord John Berkeley, and 
others. New York was given by Charles II., in 1664, to 
his brother the Duke of York, together with the country 
between the Pemaquid and the S. Croix. In the same 
year, 1664, the Duke of York gave to Lord Berkeley and 
Sir George Carteret the laud between the Hudson and the 
Delaware, which, in honour of Carteret, was called New 
Jersey. Pennsylvania was called after William Penn, 
the famous English Quaker, who had influence at Court, 
and obtained a grant in 1680, from Charles II., of the 
State which bears his name. It will be thus seen how 
large a portion of New England was parcelled out amongst 
the English courtiers and noblemen by King Charles II. 
under land grants and Royal Patents. 

The founding of Georgia took place one hundred years 
after Maryland. According to a Charter given by George 
II. in June, 1732, the country between the Savannah and 
the Altamaha, and from the head-springs of these rivers 
due west to the Pacific, was erected into the Province 
of Georgia, under the guardianship of a Corporation 
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"in trust for the poor." The seal of the Corporation 
had on one side of it a group of silk-worms, with the motto, 
^^ Non sibi, sed alusj'^ t.e., not for themselves, but for 
others, expressing the purpose of the Corporation, who 
were supposed to help others. On the other side of the 
seal there were two figures resting on urns, meanin? the 
two boundary rivers, having between them the genius of 
" Georgia Augusta," with a cap of liberty on her head, a 
spear in one hand, and a horn of plenty in the other. The 
origin of " Georgia " was therefore somewhat peculiar, as it 
was supposed to be on philanthropic principles, and to help 
prisoners and debtors. The land was a Protestant colony, 
and closed to Papists, thus differing from Maryland. 

Another and most important class of settlers were those 
who went to North America without any special charter 
or privileges, being simply desirous of fighting their own 
way and making their own homes. Such were the 
"Pilgrim Fathers" who sailed in the Mayjlower in Septem- 
ber, 1620. Together with their families the whole colony 
numbered only 102. In memory of the kindness which 
they had received at the last English port from which 
they had sailed, the oldest New England colony took the 
name of Plymouth. The colonists were deeply religious 
men, and carried with them their Bible, which they 
prized above all other books. As victims of religious 
persecution, the Pilgrim Fathers were desirous of finding a 
place where they might worship God in the way that 
seemed best to them. The vessel that carried them was 
only 180 tons, and took 65 days to complete the voyage. 
Near the town of Plymouth is a national monument to 
the Pilgrims, visible for many miles by sea and land. In 
one of the towns close by is a bronze statue representing 
one of these colonists as a sturdy, bearded Puritan, in a 
steeple-crowned hat, with a hoe in one hand and an old- 
fashioned bell-mouthed musket in the other. 



CHAPTER V. 

LIFE IN THE BACKWOODS OF NORTH 

AMERICA, 

In the far interior of the United States, in the early- 
days of colonization, there sprang up a race of men known 
as "backwoodsmen," whose work it was to clear the 
forests and to prepare the way for others. They 
neither built towns nor did they care to live in them. 
They were seen at their best in the trackless forests 
which formed their chosen home. Where they settled 
for a short while, they began to clear away the trees, 
being clever in handling the axe, which, with its long 
haft and light head, may be termed the national weapon 
of the backwoodsman. As it was not safe for single 
families to go into the forests by themselves, groups of 
them went together and built for themselves a station or 
stockage fort, generally a square palisade of upright logs, 
loop-holed, with strong block-houses at the comers. 
Thus fortified, they were well able to withstand the 
attacks of the savages. 

If a backwoodsman was poor, his cabin was made of 
unhewn logs, and held but a single room ; if he was 
well-to-do, the logs were neatly hewn and put together 
at greater expense, and besides the larger room in 
which the family lived and had their meals, there was 
also a small bedroom and a kitchen. Above, there 
was a loft in which the boys slept, and to which they 
ascended by means of a ladder. 

(14) 
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The floor was made of puncheons or great slabs of 
wood, and along the side of the house large pegs of wood 
were thrust in, from which the clothes were hung, thus 
taking the place of a wardrobe. Buck-antlers fastened 
along the joists held the ever-ready rifles, which some- 
times even the women might be called upon to use. 

The table was a great "clap-board" set on four 
wooden legs, and in place of chairs were three-legged 
stools. The backwoodsmen were rough and ready, and 
seldom used arm-chairs, although in the better kind of 
houses the old fashioned rocking-chair was to be seen. 
The couch or bed was warmly covered with blankets, 
deer hides, and bear skins. 

The clearings lay far apart from one another in the 
wilderness, and close up to the very doors stretched the 
dark, mysterious forest, haunted by wolves and savages. 
The great trees towered aloft till their separate heads 
were lost in the mass of foliage above, and the rank 
under-bush choked the spaces between the trunks. 
Here and there were the small clearings where the 
backwoodsmen grew their com and vegetables. Down 
in the low swampy grounds, often some distance from 
the cabins, were the meadows where the cattle grazed. 
If these clearings and farms were close together, they were 
divided naturally by the tops of ridges or the water- 
courses. 

In the backwoods there was not much money, and barter 
was the common form of exchange. Peltries or furs 
were used as coins, a beaver or other skin being counted 
as equal to two foxes. The wild cats, coons, or minks, 
counted the cheapest of all. A beaver's skin, therefore, 
might be said to be like gold, as the most valuable of 
all, a fox's skin like silver, and a coon's like copper. As 
a rule, a young man inherited nothing from his father but 
a strong body and a stout heart. 
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Sometimes the backwoodsmen and their families amused 
themselves with log-rollings, house-raisings, house-warm- 
ings, and corn-shuckings, and the like, when the neighbours 
came together to help to build the house or cabin, or to 
"shuck" or cut the patches of wheat. Being scattered 
over the country, they met now and then to help one 
another, and to partake in festivities. Upon these 
occasions there was a good deal of rough play, the young 
men priding themselves upon their skill in wrestling, 
racing, jumping, and lifting heavy weights, such as 
flour-barrels. Among the men, " bravos ^ or bullies were 
often dandies, wearing their hair long, and delighting 
in the rude finery of hunting-shirts embroidered with 
porcupine quills. 

Each family did everything that could be done for 
itself The father and son worked with axe, hoe, and 
sickle. Almost every house contained a loom, and almost 
every woman was a weaver. Linsey-woolsey, made from 
flax grown near the cabin and of wool from the backs of 
the sheep, was the warmest and most substantial cloth, and 
when the flax failed, and the flocks were destroyed by the 
wolves, the children had but scanty clothing. The man 
tanned the buckskin, the woman was tailor and shoemaker ; 
there were a few pewter spoons in use, but the table 
furniture consisted mainly of hand-made trenchers, platters, 
noggins, and bowls. The cradle was of peeled hickory 
bark, and was very primitive. Each cabin had a hand-mill 
and a hominy block, the last-named article being imitated 
from the Indians, being only a large block of wood with 
a hole burned in the top, as a mortar, where the pestle was 
worked. Tea was so little known in the backwoods that 
the people attempted to eat the leaves with salt and 
butter, instead of boiling them for a beverage. Some 
articles, such as salt and iron, could not be procured in the 
backwoods, so in order to get them each family collected 
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during the year all the furs possible, and then in the fall of 
the year sent them down on pack-horses to some seacoast 
town, where they bartered them for what they required. 
But the backwoodsmen, although very rough in their lives, 
were very useful as the pioneers of the country, and did 
most of the hard work of fighting the savages and clearing 
the country. 

CAdapted from Eoosevelfs " Winning of the West.") 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE NATIVE RACES OF THE UNITED STATES, 

In reading about the early history of the United States, 
we may be surprised to find that the natives of the 
country were called Indians, a name we connect with 
the River Indus and the peninsula of India. There is, 
of course, the greatest possible diflference between the 
natives of India and the natives of North America and 
the Caribbean Seas. The fact is that the first sailors 
who came to the New World, not knowing much about 
the geography of the world, thought that they had 
reached, by crossing the Atlantic, some wonderful land 
of the East. They little thought how large the American 
Continent was, and how wide a sea rolled between it 
and the eastern countries. However, they called the 
American natives Indians, and the name has clung to 
them ever since. They must be distinguished from the 
black population of West African extraction, who, in 
the days of slavery, were carried from Africa and trans- 
planted to the New World, to work as slaves on the 
sugar plantations of the warmer parts of the country. 

There is a very great difference between even African 
natives and the wild American savage whom the first 
settlers and explorers saw. The former were negroes, 
with curly, woolly hair, flat noses, wide mouths, and 
blubber Hps, making good labourers, and, when they 
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were well treated, faithful servants, as we may read 
in such books as "Uncle Tom's Cabin." They were 
bought and sold like cattle, and had no power for a 
long time to help themselves, until the white men 
determined, to put an end to slavery once and for all, 
and to treat all races, white and black, alike. The 
American Indians were warlike and cunning, with tall, 
erect figures, and long hair, and far more handsome 
features, at any rate in European estimation, than the 
negroes. 

The first settlers found it very hard work to fight 
and subdue these Indians. The most famous of these 
were the Iroquois, or "Five Nations," viz: Mohawks, 
Oneidas, Onondagas, Cayugas, and Senecas, who stretched 
from the shores of Lake Ontario to the sources of the 
Ohio, Susquehanna, and the Delaware. We hear of the 
Iroquois in the early history of North America more 
than any other tribes, and when the Tuscaroras, a tribe 
of North Carolina, were mer<;ed with them, they were 
known as the " Six Nations." 

The Iroquois had but little religion, but many super- 
stitious. They believed in a Great Spirit, in a God 
of the Waters, who descended to the world to teach 
people. Under the Falls of Niagara they believed that 
the Spirit of Thunder dwelt in company with his giant 
brood; and, in the forests, they conjured up terrible 
forms of wild beasts, monsters, and serpents. In one 
of the great lakes they thought there lived a horned 
serpent of enormous size. Once, they said, a serpent 
with two heads laid waste the land and destroyed the 
people, till killed by the magic arrow of a child. 

The tribes called the Wyandots and Algonkins dwelt 
in the country between the Alleghany Mountains and 
the Mississippi, when, in the early days of colonization, 
there extended on every side vast spaces of gloomy 
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woodland. This was the natural home of the Indians 
when they carried on a ceaseless warfare with the white 
men. They were very skilful hunters and trackers, and, 
with their feet covered with mocassins, trod among the 
brittle twigs, dried leaves, and dead branches as noise- 
lessly as a wood-cat. No Knight of the Middle Ages 
was so surely protected by his armour as the Indians 
were by their skill in hiding ; the whole forest was to 
the whites one vast ambush, but to the Indians a sure 
and ever-present shield. Every trunk of a tree was a 
breast-work to them ; every bush, or even large stone, 
a defence against assault, from which they watched, 
unseen themselves, the movements of the white foe. 

The Indians were the great enemies of the backwoods- 
men, and between the two there was never any real 
peace. But the white man learned to beat the Indian 
on his own ground. He became skilful in hunting, and in 
creeping noiselessly upon his quarry ; he could imitate, 
like the Indian, the cries of birds and beasts ; he could 
follow up the deer, and fight with the animals of the 
wild forest, and ended by vanquishing the Indian on 
his own ground. 

The North American Indians were generally wan- 
dering tribes, and seldom collected together in large 
numbers. At no time were they numerous. They were 
different from the natives of Mexico, to the south of 
the United States, who had a large city of more than 
60,000 people, with an hereditary King or Inca, and a 
central worship. The North American Indian lived a 
cruel, hard life, with little thought of the future. In 
the beautiful days of summer or autumn he loved to 
push his birch canoe far into some lake or river, to 
catch the fish that abounded there. Close by was his 
temporary home or wigwam. The whole world seemed 
to be his, and he could wander where he liked. It was 
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different in winter. Then the earth was frozen, and the 
cold winds howled. It was not always possible to catch 
the wary moose, and oftentimes, when all hope of food 
and warmth failed, the Indian would lie down to starve 
and die. It was destined that the Indians should dis- 
appear before the white men, and perhaps those of 
them who are left are better off now in their especial 
" Reserves," under the protection of the white men wha 
now rule the land. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE GROWTH OF THE UNITED STATES. 

With the New World before him, Brother Jonathan 
has not been slow in using opportunities for extending his 
rule. Among the States themselves, after the Declara- 
tion of Independence in 1792-3, there was much dis- 
cussion, at first, as to how much of the back-country 
should belong to each of them. There was no real, 
boundary in the interior, and the State of Virginia, in 
her capacity as " The Old Dominion," claimed the lion's 
share ; but, after a while, it was agreed to throw open 
a large amount for public use. This was divided into 
two portions— the territory north-west of the River Ohio, 
and the territory south of the River Ohio. About this 
time the area was 850,000 square miles. 

Far to the south and the west lay the great frag- 
ments of " New Spain " and " New France," over which, 
in each case, the mother-country in Europe had lost 
all real control. Great Britain had swept their navies 
from the sea, and without a strong navy Colonies are 
not much good. The French, who had been defeated 
by Rodney in the West Indies in 1782, and also in a 
series of naval battles in Europe, of which the battle 
of the Nile in 1798 was the most notable, found that 
her Colonies in North America were rather a burden 
than a help, so, in 1803, she sold the vast Province 
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of Louisiana to the United States. France had helped- 
the United States very greatly in the war that ended 
in their independence, and so the way seemed paved 
for a bargain between the two Sister Kepublics, as they 
then were called. 

In 1819, the United States followed up the purchase 
of Louisiana by that of Florida, a rich and wealthy 
part of the continent, and by this means got rid of 
any titular claim the Spaniards had to this part of 
the world. For a long time it must be remembered 
that Spain, by virtue of her settlements in Florida, 
had claimed all North America — even as far as Canada 
and Newfoundland. Brother Jonathan, however, bought 
out, one by one, these absentee proprietors, and took 
the fee simple to himself. To the task of rounding 
off this fine property the Spanish Colonists themselves 
contributed. In 1824, after two or three revolutions, 
Mexico threw off the Spanish yoke and assumed the 
form of a Federal Republic, after the fashion of the 
United States, of which Texas, with the Province of 
Coahuila, on the south-east, formed one of the States. 
It was not long before Texas and its Province were 
separated entirely from Mexico, and then taken finally 
under the government of the United States. By a 
Treaty made between the United States and Mexico 
in 1848, an immense range of territory, extending from 
Texas to the Pacific in one direction, and from the 
frontier of Mexico to the territory of Oregon on the 
north, thus including the prize of the Califoruias, famous 
for the output of gold, were added to the domain of 
the Republic. 

In 1853, a purchase was made of a strip of land in 
New Mexico and Arizona, containing about 47,330 square 
miles, known as the " Gadsden Purchase.'' 

In 1867, the States purchased Alaska from Russia for 
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-about £2,000,000, a tract of country which covers an 
area of about 530,000 square miles, and constitutes the 
great promontory of Western Arctic America nearest 
Asia, and marked off from Canada by the 141st meridian 
of west longitude. The only neighbour the United 
States have now is Canada, partly French in popula- 
tion along the Lower St. Lawrence, but, politically, a 
portion of the great British Empire, which has so many 
limbs and members in the world. A great bond be- 
tween the United States and Canada, and so with the 
British Empire, is language, and with this, kindred 
laws and customs. To pass the Canadian frontier and 
enter the States, or vice versd, is not much of a change 
after all. The greatest differences between the two 
countries are those of trade and customs duties. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE GROUPING OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The United States, as they exist now, can be grouped 
conveniently in four Divisions, going westwards : — 

(1) The Atlantic States, consisting of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Khode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Delaware, District of Columbia, Virginia, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida. 

(2) The Central Chroup, consisting of Kentucky, Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Missouri, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Tennessee. 

(3) The States af the Plains and Bocky Mountains^ 
consisting of Texas, Indian Territory, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Wyoming Territory, Montana. 

(4) The States of the Pacific, consisting of California, 
Nevada, Oregon, Washington, Idaho Territory, Utah, 
Arizona. 

It may be noticed that a "State" is very often a 
gradual creation. When there are few colonists, and the 
country is wild and uncivilized, we hear first of all of a 
"District" or of a "Territory." In bringing law and 
order into a country there must be a beginning. Long 
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before towns can be built or manufactures begun, there 
must be scattered homesteads and the lonely shanties 
of pioneers. 

We see the same thing going on in Canada, where, 
out of the North- West Territories, a Province like Mani- 
toba is carved, and a "Province" in Canada resembles 
roughly a "State" in the United States. Then, in 
Canada, there are " Provisional Districts," such as Alberta 
and Assiniboia, having in themselves the makings of 
Provinces, and waiting only for a certain stage of develop- 
ment. It will be noticed that the methods of settling 
new regions are very much alike both in Canada and 
the United States. The farms and townships are sur- 
veyed much in the same way, and according to the same 
plan. Many of these " States " have a separate history 
of their own, and they are frequently of very large 
dimensions. Some of them are given descriptive names 
of their own, which serve to distinguish them ; for 
instance, "New York" is called "The Empire State," 
because, in the sisterhood of States, New York is an 
Empire in all that makes a great commonwealth. She 
has a population of five millions, and is the first State 
in the Union. " Virginia " is called " The Old Dominion," 
because at one time it claimed first place. It will be 
noted that the population is thicker along the east and 
on the Atlantic side than elsewhere. This is what we 
should expect from the history of the colonization of 
North America, the parts nearer Europe being the first 
occupied and settled. The Mississippi Valley, and with 
it New Orleans, have become peopled very rapidly. It 
is in the south where the Latin races are chiefly found, 
also the Negro population of North America. 

Other States, generally of more recent origiiji, are 
called from their products and peculiarities. For instance, 
Colorado is called " The Silver State," from her mines ; 
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Montana, " The Bonanza State," for the same reason ; 
Kentucky, " The Blue-grass State ; " Kansas, *' The Sun- 
flower State ; " Illinois, " The Prairie State ; " Alabama, 
" The Cotton Plantation State ; " Ohio, " The Buck-eye 
State ; " North Dakota, " The Great Cereal State," from 
its com; Idaho, "The Gem of the Mountains State." 
Oregon is called "The Web-foot State," because of its 
moist climate, which suits ducks and geese and all web- 
footed birds. It has also been called "The Sunset 
State," because it reaches a more westerly point than 
others. Tennessee, which is really an Indian word 
meaning a "curve in the river," has been called "The 
Volunteer State," because of its military spirit. At one 
time it was called "The Hog and Hominy State," 
because of its production of com and pork. Texas, so 
called from the Tecas, or an Indian tribe, is described 
as "The Lone Star State," because at one time the 
Republic of Texas, fighting against Spain for its liberty, 
had a flag with the device of a single star. 



CHAPTER IX. 

BOUNDARY TREATIES BETWEEN ENGLAND 
AND THE UNITED STATES, 

It would be of no advantage to dwell upon the wars and 
disputes which have arisen in the past between Great 
Britain and the United States. The great War of Inde- 
pendence, which ended in the Treaty of Paris, 1783, had 
many sympathisers in England, who blamed severely the 
course of policy that made such a war possible. One of 
the most popular books for students of general and 
colonial history in England now is Burhe^s Speeches, In 
one of these Burke pleaded strongly for " Reconciliation 
with America," and he dwelt upon the growing power of 
the States almost in the spirit of a prophet. Indeed there 
has been no native-bom American who has ever had 
greater ideas about the futiu:e of the United States, and 
of North America, than Burke ; and the English philo- 
sopher Bishop Berkeley, who wrote the well-known lines 
inscribed on the walls of the National Capitol at 
Washington : — 

*' Westward the course of Empire takes its way, 
The four first Acts already past ; 
A fifth shall close the drama with the day, 
Time's noblest oifspring is the last." 

But there have been certain land disputes between England 
and America which arc useful to remember, not because 
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they revive memories that had better be buried, but 
because they are historical epochs, and fix boundaries. It 
was some time before John Bull and Brother Jonathan 
could decide how much of the continent of North America 
belonged to each. In the first place, there was a dis- 
pute on the Maine frontier which was brought to a close 
in 1842, when the famous Ashburton Treaty was made 
between the United States and England. This Treaty 
removed a long-standing grievance, and it concerned 
12,000 square miles of territory lying between the State 
of Maine and New Brunswick. Lord Ashburton nego- 
tiated on the part of England, Mr. Daniel Webster on 
that of the United States. The Treaty gave 7,000 square 
miles to the United States and 5,000 to England, and it 
fixed the boundary line along the 45th parallel of latitude 
as far as the St. Lawrence, and from that point traced the 
dividing line up the river and through the great Lakes as 
far as the Lake of the Woods. Then, in 1845-6, came 
the question of the Oregon territory, which ran along 
the frontier of the British possessions in the north, and 
led to a dispute as to the exact boundaries of the two 
countries. If we go back to 1783, the United States 
sought no empire beyond the Rockies, and Great Britain, 
if she rested upon the discoveries of Sir Francis Drake in 
1579, who coasted down the country and gave it the 
name of New Albion, might have assumed sovereignty 
down the Pacific coast at a very early date. As Cabot 
had given England a right to Newfoundland and Labrador, 
so Drake gave her a right to the Pacific coast. But in 
1845-6, the United States claimed the whole of the Pacific 
coast up to the Alaska boundary of 50° 40', which would 
have shut England out of that country altogether. 
However, the frontier line was fixed at latitude 49®. 

Again, in 1856, England was on the brink of war with 
the United States on the question of Central America. 
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England claimed the Protectorate of the Mosquito Coast, 
which had been hers for 200 years, and over which Lord 
Palmerston declared, in 1847, that England had exercised 
rights. The Mosquito Coast lies to the east of Nicaragua, 
between Cape Gracias ^ Dios and the Kiver San Juan. 
The President of the United States asserted what is 
called the " Monroe doctrine," which has been interpreted 
by some to mean that no European power has the right to 
colonize or interfere with any part of the continent of North 
America south of the frontier of Canada. This dispute 
reminds us of another which took place quite recently 
between Great Britain and the United States as to the 
right boundaries of Venezuela and British Guiana, in the 
Valley of the Orinoco. In the interests of peace and a 
good understanding, this dispute, however, has been re- 
ferred to arbitration. 

In 1859 the San Juan controversy arose, being a part of 
the whole Oregon question. San Juan is a small island 
in Rosario Straits, and lies in the channel dividing Van- 
couver Island from the continent. This island was 
claimed both by British and Americans, and the quarrel 
became acute when, in 1859, one of the American squat- 
ters shot a hog belonging to the Hudson Bay Company. 
Out of this trifling incident a crisis arose, and the island 
was jointly occupied by British and American troops. 
The whole question was referred to the German Em- 
peror for arbitration, and given against Great Britain. 

There have been many fishing disputes, also, between 
British and Americans in past times, and quarrels about 
the sealers in the Aleutian Islands far to the north. 
There is also an outstanding Alaskan question between 
Canada and the States. But as all parties are willing to 
arrive at a friendly agreement, it may well be hoped that 
before very long all causes of friction and disagreement 
between John Bull and Brother Jonathan, as well as 
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between Canada and the United States, will be settled. 
It is far better to settle such disputes as those which 
touch land, fishing, water rights, and boundaries in the 
New World, by means of an appeal to Law and Equity, 
rather than by violent means. Thus, side by side, the 
citizens of the British Empire, as well as those of the 
Republic, may be able to carry on the great work they 
have begun, which is nothing more nor less than the 
reclamation of a continent. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE CIVIL WAR. 

Although the history of the United States has been 
tolerably free from foreign wars, as far as wars go in the 
building up of a nation (for the wars with England can 
scarcely be called foreign wars), she has been torn by one 
great Civil War. The chief cause of the quarrel was 
slavery, and the States fell into two great divisions, the 
Northern trying to suppress the institution, and the 
Southern to uphold it From very early times slaves had 
been imported into the United States, as they were into 
the West Indies and elsewhere. Under the teaching of 
great philanthropists in England such as Clarkson and 
Wilberforce, the Slave-trade was abolished, and the era 
of Slave Emancipation begun, in 1837. The feeling 
against slavery took longer to come to a head in America, 
where the Southern industries depended so much upon 
the help of slaves. But in 1808 the Slave-trade had 
been forbidden, and in 1822 some philanthropic Americans 
founded a kind of Free State for slaves in Liberia, on the 
west coast of Africa, thus restoring the Negro population 
to its original home. The Northern States were gradually 
ceasing to use slaves at all, as they were developing 
skilled industries and manufactures. A kind of commercial 
rivalry gradually sprang up between North and South, the 
object of the North being to raise the price of all manu- 
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facturesthat came into America, and so to force the South 
to buy from them. At the same time there was a good 
deal of sentiment and feeling about the Slave-trade, 
which has been expressed by such men as J. G. Whittier, 
the American poet, who sung thus about the fight be- 
tween the Northern and Southern States : — 

"THE MORAL WARFARE." 

When Freedom, on her natal day, 

Within her war-rocked cradle lay, 

An iron race around her stood, 

Baptized her infant brow iu blood : 

And, through the storm which round her swept, 

Their constant ward and watching kept. 

Then, when our quiet herds repose. 
The roar of baleful battle rose. 
And brethren of a common tongue 
To mortal strife as tigers sprung ; 
And every gift on Freedom's shrine. 
Was man for beast, and blood for wine. 

Our fathers to their graves have gone : 
Their strife is past, — their triumph won ; 
But sterner trials wait the race 
Which rises in their honoured place : — 
A moral warfare with the crime 
And folly of an evil time. 

So let it be, in God'8 own might 

We gird us for the coming fight : 

And strong in Him whose cause is ours 

In conflict with unholy powers. 

We grasp the weapons He has given, — 

The Light, and Truth, and Love of Heaven. 

In 1861-2 South Carolina first seceded, and she was 
joined by five other States — Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Florida, and Texas, and afterwards by Arkansas and 
MississippL Mr. Jefferson Davis was elected President 
of them, which were called "The Confederate States." 
The Northern States were called "The Federalists." 
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The war was carried on with the greatest vigour and 
determination by both parties in 1862-66, and cost a 
great deal in men and money. The blockade of Charles- 
ton, in South Carolina, was one of the most interesting 
features of the war, because here the flag of the 
Secessionists was first raised by the Confederate States, 
and it was from this port that swift vessels ran the 
gauntlet with cargoes of cotton for Manchester and 
Liverpool. They were called Blockade Eunners. Some 
of the Confederate sea-captains fitted out cruisers, and 
preyed upon the commerce of the Federal States. One of 
the most famous of these was the Aldbama^ which was 
captured by the Kearsage, near England, after inflicting 
much damage upon the Federal shipping. Claims for this 
damage were laid by the Federal States against England, 
the complaint being that the Alabama, as well as many 
other cruisers, were fitted out at Liverpool and then used 
against them. The dispute was referred to arbitration at 
Geneva, and ended in England consenting to pay a large 
sum by way of compensation. 

After the war was over, the States of North America 
settled down again, and proceeded more vigorously than 
ever in the task of settling the continent. 

The recent foreign war carried on against Spain arose 
out of Spanish mismanagement of Cuba. By a series of 
successful operations at sea the admirals of the United 
States demolished the Spanish fleet. As a natural result, 
Cuba, the earliest colony of Spain, and Porto Rico fell 
into their hands. Even the Philippine Islands, in the far 
Pacific, have become a dependency of the United States 
Republic. Thus it has come about that they have not 
only colonized and settled the largest and best part of 
North America, but they have also set up insular 
dependencies in the Caribbean waters and also in the 
Pacific. Just lately the United States have stepped out 
as a great World-Power. 



CHAPTER XL 

THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The Mountains. 

In North America, Nature builds everything on a larger 
scale than in Europe, and so the Geography is, in its more 
general features, more easy to understand. The Ehine or 
the Danube may be large rivers in Europe, but what are 
they contrasted with the St. Lawrence or the Mississippi 1 
This latter river is navigable for 1,200 miles from its 
mouth, which is as far as from London to Madeira. 
There are Plains in Europe, but what are these by the 
side of the Prairies and great central tracts of North 
America? And so, too, with the Lakes and Mountains, 
they are far greater than anything in Europe. When we 
consider, also, that the distance across the continent of 
North America is 3,000 miles, and that we are constantly 
meeting these grand displays of Nature, then we under- 
stand what a truly marvellous country has been opened 
out to the nations of Europe from the days of the first 
explorers. Our American cousins are very fond of speak- 
ing in raptures of the size and fertility of the land of their 
adoption, but they are uttering no idle boast. The Old 
World; as the home of the races who have made North 
America their own, is more full of history, as we should 
expect, and there seems to be no end to the number of 
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details which the geographer has to master. There are 
Islands like our own ; there are Peninsulas like those of 
Italy and Spain, made famous by the deeds of countless 
generations ; there are large inland tracts as those in 
Grermany and Austria, and, far to the north, the wild and 
romantic coasts and fiords of Norway. Then, separated 
by the great inland sea of the Mediterranean, the old 
continent of Africa runs along Europe's southern frontier, 
almost like an extension of it, and now, politically, part 
and parcel of it according as the nations of Europe have 
divided it out. But America stands apart, vast and 
great, a massive study in herself of Rivers, Lakes, and 
Mountains, sculptured with a mighty hand. 

Mountains. — The first range going west is the Appa- 
lachian. The name Appalache was given by the early 
explorers in the sixteenth century to a small locality or 
Indian tribe, but it has, little by little, come to be applied 
to the whole line of highlands stretching down the eastern 
side of the North American Continent, from the St. 
Lawrence to Florida, and running almost parallel with 
the coast. These mountains were a great hindrance to 
the early settlers, who found themselves hemmed in by 
them. On the other side of the Appalachians lay the 
great central Valley of the Mississippi, one of the largest 
river valleys in the world. This valley slopes very slowly, 
and if we ascend the Mississippi for 1,100 miles, we shall 
find that the elevation we have reached will be only 300 
feet, or an average rise of only four inches to the mile. 
This central valley is said to be about 1,250 miles square. 
Beyond this valley rise the lofty heights of the Rocky 
Mountains, which run the whole length of the continent ; 
and further west, the Cascade and Coast Ranges, which 
slope down to the Pacific Ocean. There may be said, 
therefore, to be four great regions in the United States, 
viz. : (1) The Atlantic region, with its long range of high- 
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lands and coast plains. (2) The great central Valley or 
depression, running north and south for hundreds of miles, 
and rising gently from the Gulf of Mexico. (3) The 
Mountain regions on the west, beginning with the spurs of 
the Rocky Mountains, and ending with the Coast Eanges. 
This vast mountain system or systems is not easily 
described, but it is loftier, grander, and more picturesque 
than the Eastern Mountains, often reaching the line of 
perpetual snow. (4) The Pacific slope is a region in itself, 
averaging about 150 miles in width, and including the 
great valley of California, with its port of San Francisco. 
Perhaps one of the best ways to obtain a bird's-eye view 
of the general features of the land would be to go by rail 
from New York to San Francisco, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific coast, a distance of 3,000 miles. The traveller 
speeds along both day and night over a vast country, 
clianging from mountain to valley and valley to mountain. 
It will take about two days and two nights to reach the 
Missouri River from the Atlantic coast. Here is the 
region of great plains stretching away for leagues like an 
ocean. This region breathes of space and freedom, and 
was the haunt not many years ago of wild animals, now 
the peaceful home of the white man. Then in the 
distance the great range of the Rocky Mountains comes in 
view, their peaks and ridges like mighty sentinels. Then 
Salt Lake City, the city of the Mormons, where rain is 
scanty, and the hand of man has striven with success to 
irrigate whole regions of soil. In these latitudes rain 
comes seldom, and here is the region of alkali desert and 
sage-bush. All this is destined to change as the train 
rushes towards the Pacific. On the daybreak of the 
seventh day there are green woods, and a long downhill 
run to the plains of California. The barriers of the Coast 
Range being passed, the climate changes, and the traveller 
finds himself looking upon the waters of the Pacific Ocean. 



CHAPTER XII. 

RIVERS AND RAINFALL OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 

The River Valleys of a country are always its most 
important feature, firstly, because they attract the notice 
of explorers and sailors at their mouths, and next, because 
after them comes the army of colonists and settlers. 
In course of time a river, especially if it is large, tidal, 
and navigable, will be traced far back amongst the 
mountain snows and glaciers whence it rises. Then 
the watershed stands revealed, from the first bubbling 
fountains or glacier stream down to the broad channel 
and estuary. 

The Continent of North America is rich in Lakes and 
Rivers. Unlike Africa, which is fringed with a feverish 
belt along the coast in many regions, especially in the 
tropics, North America has proved a fairly healthy 
country for travellers. Once in such a valley as the 
St. Lawrence, they could ascend to the Great Lakes, 
and from the Lakes they were able to glide down the 
Mississippi to the Gulf of Mexico. So these two vast 
river-systems have been like great arteries, along which 
the life of the newly-awakened continent could beat. 
The River-system of North America was therefore com- 
paratively easy to find — far easier than that of Africa, 
where the mysterious fountains of the Nile seemed to 
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baffle all explorers for so many centuries ; and where the 
Niger, too, was scarcely less puzzling, in the twisting 
course it ran in West Africa before it emptied its waters 
into the Gulf of Guinea, 

The smaller rivers of the United States that flow 
from the Appalachian Mountains, on the eastern side of 
the continent, are naturally shallow and rapid, the 
distance between the mountains and the Atlantic not 
being very great. Such are the Penobscot, Kennebec, 
Merrimac, together with the Hudson. Further south 
are the Delaware, Susquehanna, Potomac, and Savan- 
nah. The upper waters of all these rivers, flowing down 
quickly as they do, are useful for the water-power they 
give to the Colonists. It has been easy to erect by 
their sides, water-wheels, which could saw the wood or 
grind the corn whenever wanted. 

But it is the Mississippi, with its tributaries the 
Ohio, Platte, Arkansas, and Red River, which is the 
most magnificent and the most useful river of the 
United States. Its basin is of vast extent, and second 
only to that of the Amazon. In the length of its navig- 
able waters it surpasses all other rivers in the world, 
draining the whole Central Plateau of the continent. 
First of all it served as a boundary to the United States, 
then, when the human immigration crowded westward, 
it became a palatial highway between populous States. 

Left to itself, the Mississippi during certain months 
of the year would overflow its banks, especially in the 
lower reaches. But the planters and colonists have con- 
structed long earth-embankments to restrain the waters 
within a certain channel, and it is upon the strength of 
this work that the prosperity, and indeed the lives, of 
many depend. For nine months of the year there is 
little danger, but when the snows melt in the far-oflf 
regions of the Rocky Mountains, the planters are kept 
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in a state of anxious expectation. Sometimes the rats 
or craw-fish drill a number of holes in the banks and 
make them weak. Then suddenly a deep crevasse or 
fissure is threatened. Bells are rung and planters sum- 
moned hastily from all quarters to help at this weak 
place. It is possible to stop the fissure by driving piles 
of wood deep down into the ground ; but if the Missis- 
sippi gains the upper hand, it sweeps over the flat country 
behind the embankment for hundreds of square miles. 
The rivers of the United States depend partly upon 
the rain that falls upon the surface and at once drains 
into them, and partly upon the melting snows of the 
mountains. With regard to the Rainfall, it is not evenly 
distributed over the whole surface. There is plenty of 
rain always falling on the coasts adjoining the Gulf of 
Mexico ; a good supply further north along the Atlantic 
seaboard ; and an abundance along the Pacific coast. 
Indeed it may be said that, all round the coasts of the 
United States, the ocean breezes carry on their wings 
plenty of moisture. 

In a large country like North America, especially where 
there are very high and lofty mountains, the rain-bearing 
clouds are sucked dry of their moisture. Very often it 
rests in the form of snow on the mountain tops. Far 
in the interior, and behind the barriers of the mountains, 
in such States as Montana, Utah, Colorado, there is 
very little rain. The settlers there have to depend upon 
the gradual melting of the snows beneath the summer 
heat, as the clouds themselves do not drop moisture. 
Moreover, they have to be very careful of what water 
they have, storing it up in reservoirs, and leading it 
over the fields in little runnels to iiTigate the crops. 
How useful, therefore, the snows of winter will be, when 
they gradually melt, can easily be imagined. In Cali- 
fornia the husbandman regards a good stream of water 
as richer and more lasting than a streak of gold. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE FORESTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The Forests of the United States are widely distributed 
over the country, but we naturally look for the deepest 
forests and the largest trees where the rainfall is abundant, 
the soil suitable, and the warmth sufficient to encourage 
their growth. High up upon the bleak edges of the 
elevated tablelands, where the cold is great and the air is 
dry and deprived of most of its moisture, we must not 
expect to see a forest growth. Especially is this the case 
over large portions of the interior of the United States 
westward of the great Mississippi Valley, and before the 
Pacific coasts are reached. 

There is no place where the cold is so great in the 
United States that the vegetation is dwarfed and stunted 
as it is, far to the north, along what are called "The 
Barrens " of North America, where long, flat, and melan- 
choly plains slope down to the Polar Seas. 

Generally speaking, there may be said to be three great 
forest regions in the United States. The first is widely 
spread along the eastern half of the continent. There are 
magnificent forests down the whole length of the Atlantic 
coast, from Maine to Florida ; forests in the south-west 
and in Louisiana, in Texas, and far to the north ; forests in 
the region of the Great Lakes. Maine is called the " Pine 
Tree State." Considering the great length of the forest 
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region on the eastern side of the continent, stretching so 
far from north to south — from the comparatively cold 
regions of the St. John's River down to the warm waters 
of the Gulf of Mexico—we must expect a great variety of 
forest growth. It has the advantage of many climates. 
More than half of Louisiana is covered with valuable 
yellow pines ; there is the cypress of the Mississippi, and 
the forests of "live-oaks," a wood so valuable for ship- 
building that large tracts of it are reserved for the navy 
of the United States. In the north there are many 
spruces, firs, larches, and cedars, and amongst them the 
beautiful " Balsam " fir, with a rich green foliage, grow- 
ing to a height of 60 or 70 feet. It is with the 
fibrous roots of the spruce that the pieces of birch-bark 
used in making the primitive canoes are joined, so useful 
to the ^^ voyagev/r^^ or traveller. This birch-bark is very 
white, and curls up on the trunks in curious forms, 
especially on the older trees. It peels off in large sheets, 
which are bent round a light framework of cedar, the 
joints being made water-tight by spruce gum. It has 
been an easy thing for the Indian to make his light canoe 
by the banks of the river with these useful forest trees at 
hand, with even the " tar for caulking " provided for him. 

Another very useful tree in the northern forests is the 
sugar-maple, used for sugar, furniture, and fuel. The 
sugar-maple is also called the hard or rock-maple. Near 
the head-waters of the Mississippi the peculiar kind of 
maple is seen called " Bird's-eye maple," much prized for 
cabinets and fine wood-work. 

The second great forest region is that of the Pacific 
coast, and here are some of the noblest and most useful 
forest trees in the world. Nurtured by the rains that 
come from the great Pacific Ocean, and rooted in a deep 
and fertile soil, these trees attain an enormous size, and 
are extremely plentiful Especially is this the case in the 
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State of Washington, where there are said to be fully 
twenty million acres covered with timber. It is here that 
the best and strongest masts and spars are found, free 
from knots and flaws. The Douglas, or red firs, sometimes 
reach a height of 300 feet, yielding spars 150 feet long, 
and planks 90 feet long. 

Quite an army of men are employed to cut down and 
saw up these trees, which are then taken down to San 
Francisco. From this port the timber is taken to Eng- 
land, France, Chili in South America, and across to 
Australia and the eastern ports. The largest saw-mills 
in the world are said to be at Port Blakeley, on the Pacific 
coast. Along this coast the creamy white cedar abounds, 
which yields the best possible shingles for roofing and 
other purposes. The forest belt of this Pacific coast differs 
from the forest regions of the east, in being smaller in 
area and having a smaller number of species. Nor are 
there so many deciduous trees. 

There are two trees which are peculiar to California, both 
belonging to the genus Sequoia^ one being the Redwood 
and the other the Giant Tree. This Giant Sequoia, which 
is the largest tree on the American continent, occurs in 
groves, as in Mariposa, reaching a height sometimes of 
325 feet. 

The third forest region is that which lies in a central 
position between the two regions already named, and 
includes that part of the United States situated between 
the summit of the Sierra Nevada and Cascade Range on 
the west, and the western border of the great Eastern 
region. This region, which is very dry as a rule, is not 
covered with continuous woods. Only here and there in 
the valleys of the Rocky Mountains can be seen the aspen, 
or quaking asp, and patches of pines and oaks. Of all 
these Forest Regions it should be said that their area is 
diminishing very rapidly. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

SCENERY OF THE UNITED STATES (A). 

Nature being on a large scale in the United States, there 
are a number of very beautiful sights. There are lofty 
mountains, broad and spacious lakes, magnificent water- 
falls, great deserts, large rivers, and coast and lake 
scenery of every possible description. Amongst other 
things the Americans boast that they have the largest 
"National Park" in the world. In England we are 
crowded for space, and gladly welcome even a few acres of 
public ground set apart for purposes of recreation. In 
the United States, the Yellowstone Park, in the State of 
Wyoming, covers a space of 3,675 square miles, nearly 
three times the size of the county of Northumberland, 
and is full of the most extraordinary natural wonders. It 
lies on a lofty plain, 8,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
much of it covered with forests of Douglas spruce and 
yellow pine. The whole region is overlaid with lava, and 
is dotted about with geysers and hot springs, bursting 
forth in every direction. Some of them are considered to 
be the largest geysers in the world, and exceed those of 
New Zealand and Iceland. 

Many natural curiosities meet the eye everywhere. 
There are beautifully coloured basins of dead geysers, and 
cliffs of glassy rocks. The diversity of scenery surprises 
the traveller, and in amazement he passes from one 
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wonder to another for days together, seeing roaring rivers, 
sunlit lakes, deep forests, and in the distance, lines of 
snowy peaks. Along the slope of one mountain he will 
see hundreds of petrified trees standing like columns of 
ruined temples, many of them of great size and in good 
preservation. 

In another region lies Orcas, an island on the North 
Pacific coast, where the traveller ascending the mountains 
takes in at one glance the snowy peaks of the Cascade 
ranges, stretching along the coast for many miles. It is 
beautiful on a clear day to obtain a view of our Welsh 
Mountains from such a place as the Isle of Anglesea, but 
we must confess that Nature works in a more magnificent 
way on the coasts of North America. 

Amongst the mountains of the interior of the United 
States there are two kinds which are considered a 
peculiar feature of its highland scenery. (1) The pin- 
nacles, or groups of pinnacles, consisting of granite, 
thousands of feet above the general level or crest of the 
ridges, and so sharp and vertical that they are almost best 
described by the word "spike." They are too steep for 
the snow to lie on them. (2) There are also the great 
mountain domes, like the dome of St. Paul's, rising in a 
grand scale above the surrounding scenery. These domes 
are well seen in the region above the famous Yosemite 
Valley, in California, one of these great rounded masses 
rising 5,000 feet above the adjacent valley. It has been 
split in two, as it were, and on the side facing the 
Yosemite Valley presents an almost vertical front of more 
than 1,500 feet. A few miles north of Yosemite there are 
numerous falls and cascades of great volume and height, 
set in the midst of the wildest scenery. 

In the geography of the United States we often come 
across the word Cailon or Canyon. This is a Spanish 
word, and was given by the first Spanish explorers to 
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deep mountain gorges and ravines, especially in the great 
Eocky Mountains and plateaux of the west. The largest 
of these is the Great Canon of the Colorado, which is 
about 220 miles long. The general depth of it is 2,000 
feet, but in the centre is a portion 3,000 feet deeper, 
having a width about equal to its depth. It is along deep 
gorges and canons that the Colorado River rushes. Some- 
times the tall cliffs fairly overhang the water, and the 
boatman, looking upward, can see but a narrow strip of 
blue sky apparently resting on the ragged crags. From 
the rim above, the river may be seen rushing and whiten- 
ing in the depths below, but the distance is so great that 
no sound can be heard. On every side labyrinths of 
canons are scored and cut into the plateaux, through 
which the tributary streams rush on their way to the sea. 
The tall cliffs themselves present often to the eye many 
beautiful colours, and along the marble Canon of Colorado 
there are pavements and buttressed walls of white and 
grey, pink and purple marble, indented here and there 
with deep caves. 



CHAPTER XV. 

SCENERY OF THE UNITED STATES (B). 

By way of contrast to the mountain scenery, it might 
be refreshing to descend to the prairies and to follow 
one of the streams that meander slowly along the sur- 
face. It is the land of flowers and of waving grasses 
for mile upon mila Far down to the south, in Louisiana, 
the traveller will often detect the fragrance of the orange 
blossom and of the magnolia, and wonder at the profusion 
of roses. Or along the broad and peaceful Mississippi 
he may wonder at the mysterious Forests, with their 
long streamers of grey Spanish moss hanging down like 
beards from the branches of the trees. More wonderful 
still, and perhaps more ghostly and gruesome, is such 
a place as the "Great Dismal Swamp," on the borders 
of Virginia and Carolina along the east coast, north 
of Pamlico Sound, 3,000 square miles in extent. The 
poet Thomas Moore, who was travelling in North America 
in 1804, described the scenery of this wonderful swamp, 
with its gloomy cypress trees, its tangled juniper, its 
beds of reeds, its wolves and copper-snakes, its fireflies 
darting between the trees and across the still pools, 
where man could go only in his " boat of birchen bark." 
There are certain portions, both large and small, of 
the United States which, from their description, sound 
strange in our ears. There is, first of all, "The Great 
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Basin,'' which lies in the interior between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Sierra Nevada, the Spanish name 
for the "Snowy Mountains." This Great Basin was 
supposed at one time to have formed, ages ago, part of 
a sea several hundred thousand square miles in area, 
and when the ocean water drained oflT, the great plateau 
or elevation remained, 4,500 feet above the tide. Thus 
although it is termed a Basin, it is a good height up, 
which is a rather puzzling thing for us to imagine. 

Nearly a hundred mountain ranges traverse the plateau, 
some of them reaching a length of 100 miles, with a 
height of 9,000 to 12,000 feet, which is three or four times 
the height of Snowdon, and running, as a rule, north and 
south. The ridges are sparsely covered with pinon or 
nut-pines here and there, and also with oaks and cedars 
and locust trees, but there are no forests to equal those on 
the Pacific or Atlantic coasts. The mountain-ranges 
themselves are from 6 to 20 miles wide, with long valleys 
between them, broken by solitary "buttes" or hills, or 
opening out into broad basins covered with sage-bush, 
sand-grass, and cactus plants. 

There are millions of acres of " sage-bush land," which 
in the absence of water is considered useless for farms 
and pasture. Kain is scarce in the Great Basin, as the 
rain-clouds from the ocean expend the moisture they have 
gathered from the salt water on the high ground and 
mountains long before they reach "the Great Basin." 
Some rivers that flow from the mountains are swallowed 
up in " Sinks " or Lakes : there is a tract in the State of 
Nevada, called Black- Rock Desert or Mud Lakes, a tract 
of nearly 1,000 square miles, in summer a barren level of 
alkali, and in winter covered with shallow water. There 
is also "Great Salt Lake," about 4,250 feet above the 
sea-level. 

This Great Salt Lake once covered 42,000 square miles. 
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and flowed out through the Columbia River. It has been 
reduced to its present size by evaporation. Its average 
depth is 20 feet, and the water is warm and bitterly salt, 
like the Dead Sea in Palestine. It is almost impossible 
to sink in it, and people in bathing-suits float about on 
their backs, gently paddling over the surface, or " treading 
water" with their feet in a semi-upright position. Salt 
Lake City is the place where the Mormons, a curious sect 
of people, migrated some years ago, wishing to live by 
themselves. 

An American name for something which is not unusual 
in the mountain districts is the word " flume," applied to 
a narrow passage between nearly perpendicular rocks, 
through which runs a stream, usually with a succession of 
cascades. The "White Mountain flume" is about 400 
feet in length, with walls 20 to 50 feet in height. The 
term " notch " is also used for a pass or mountain valley. 
In the Appalachians these " notches," if very deeply cut, 
so as to give passage to streams, are called water-gaps, but 
if not deep enough for this they are called " wind-gaps." 

The " Pan-handle " is a curious name for a large part of 
Texas. It is a great plateau, covering an area of 27,250 
square miles, almost equal to that of Scotland. Its 
surface is covered by high, rolling prairies, cut by narrow 
valleys, with streams and abundance of grasses. 

The " Staked Plains " cover a good section of the Pan- 
handle of Texas, and it is said that the name of this 
region arose from the lines of poles or stakes fixed across 
it by the Spanish traders, as a guide for travellers across 
the unpeopled waste. Others say that the name arose 
from the cacti, which look like stakes, in the region called 
" The Cactus Chaparral." 

In Colorado, between the canyons or ravines, are what 
are called mesas or plateaux. These mesas are worn 
away so much sometimes that there is hardly room for a 
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mule trail. But when there is enough of level land left 
to be a feature in the landscape, it is called locally a 
" park " or " hole." In the Rocky Mountains these parks 
are much laiger, and are many miles in width. But the 
word is very different in this especial use than in Great 
Britain, where it means an enclosed place for game. 

Down in Florida the country called " The Everglades " 
is a vast and luxurious swamp of 7,500 square miles in 
extent, covered during the rainy season with 1 to 10 
feet of pure water, abounding in fish and studded with 
islands, some of them containing hundreds of acres of 
cypresses and pines, palmettoes, and magnolias. 

The " Keys " is a name given to the low-lying islands 
off the Florida coast. They are only a few feet above the 
tide, and bear mangroves, hemp, and cocoanut. Some of 
them are uninhabited, but all are infested by terrible 
swarms of mosquitoes. Key West is a larger island with 
a good harbour and naval station. It is so mild here thiat 
snowflakes have never been seen to fall. 

In Greorgia there are vast jungles and swamps, with 
peninsulas of high and arable land thrust into them. 
They are called locally " cowhouses," because the planters 
used to pasture cattle upon them, with a man at each 
isthmus to guard them. 

In Louisiana and the Gulf States we come across the 
word " Bayou " as a descriptive name. A Bayou is either 
an outlet of a river, or indeed sometimes a river itself, if 
it is very broad and sluggish, like a great estuary. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE CLIMATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

One of the first questions an English traveller or 
colonist asks about a new country is generally on the 
subject of its climate. He has left behind him in the 
mother country a cold, raw, and damp atmosphere, which 
is unpleasant even to the strong and vigorous. The 
former is perhaps the most anxious of all, because he 
has experienced in England the strange and fickle nature 
of a climate that so often dashes his best hopes to the 
ground. In the United States there are many kinds of 
climate, the worst of them worse than any climate in 
England, but the best of them certainly better than any 
in our islands or the north of Europe. The fact is that 
the United States is so large that it can have almost every 
kind of climate at one and the same time. Whilst New 
York and the Northern States may be overwhelmed 
with terrible cold snow-storms and " blizzards " in winter 
time, there may be down south, close to the shores of 
the Gulf of Mexico, a beautiful, mild day. It is rarely 
that Jack Frost comes down to the beautiful orange 
groves of Florida to kill the blossom and the fruit. He 
generally confines his work farther north, and he certainly 
does it in a very beautiful and fantastic manner. If 
we have seen with our own eyes or in photographs the 
Falls of Niagara in winter time, when the everlasting spray 
from the water has been frozen into great masses around 
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the Falls, we shall understand how cold it can be right up 
to the north of the United States. Even New York 
after a blizzard presents a curious sight. 

Then there is a great deal of difierence whether you 
live in the United States high up in the mountain-ranges 
or low down in the valleys. The weather is not very 
pleasant in some parts of the Rocky Mountains, or where 
the cold winds, coming off the snow-fields, sweep down 
the gorges, chilling the traveller to the very marrow. 
Sometimes there is a wind-gap in the mountains, as in the 
coast ranges of the Pacific side. Such a wind-gap is that 
of the " Golden Gate " at San Francisco. At this point 
the cool winds from the sea find entrance to the great 
valley of the Sacramento and San Joaquin, and the mass 
of air they set in motion spreads itself over the country like 
a fan after passing through the wind-gap. The hotter 
the air is in the interior the more quickly does the cool 
sea-breeze rush in, like the draught up a chimney which 
increases with the heat of the fire. But this only lasts 
during the daytime. At night the air cools down and the 
hot air no longer ascends quickly. Then the breezes flow 
down from the mountains to the sea in an opposite 
direction to what they do in the daytime. So at San 
Francisco there is a land-breeze and a sea-breeze during 
the twenty-four hours, and the pleasantest time of all is 
when there is almost a calm or gentle wind blowing down 
from the mountains to the sea. The summer months in 
California, from June to September, are very dry, and 
grass and herbage become burnt up and withered. The 
ground cracks, and the air is full of dust. Far from the 
coast the inland valleys are very hot in summer but 
very cold in winter, on account of the presence of the 
snowy mountains. The nearer you approach the sea the 
more equable the climate, and the great chans^es of 
temperature which take place in the inteiaor do not 
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occur by the coast. In some parts of the United States, 
especially in Colorado, there is plenty of brilliant sunshine, 
very diflferent from what it is in England. More than 
three hundred days in the year are either clear or partly 
clear. Here is a very dry and wholesome climate, which 
does a great deal of good to invalids. 

If we look at the map of the United States and remember 
how the wind blows, and how the ocean currents rim, 
we shall be able to understand something about the 
climate of the country. Far to the north-east and along 
the coast of Labrador, and as far south as Maine, a cold 
current runs down from the Arctic Ocean, bringing ice, fog, 
and snow. This is the current which brings such fogs to 
Newfoundland, and it runs far down on the eastern 
coast. Eight down in the south, in the Gulf of Mexico, is 
a current bringing with it warmth from the Tropics, flowing 
as it were from a heated cauldron. On the Pacific side 
there is another great warm current, known as the 
Japan Current, bringing with it a soft temperature. 
The winds that blow over this are called " the Chinook 
winds," and quickly melt the winter snows, making the 
rivers run in great torrents to the sea. 

Genei-ally speaking, we may say that there are four 
climatic regions in the United States. (1) That along the 
eastern coasts, cold in the north, but getting gradually 
warmer as the peninsula of Florida is reached. (2) The 
climate around the mouth of the Mississippi, generally 
warm and suited to the growth of almost tropical plants. 
(3) The climate of the Highlands of the interior, subject 
to many extremes of heat and cold. (4) The climate of 
the Pacific coast, which is more equable. Perhaps it is 
along parts of the Pacific coast, in such a state as Wash- 
ington, that the best climate is found. The summer days 
are bright and clear, followed by long northern twilight 
and cool nights. The "Chinook" wind blows soft and 
gentle, like the summer breezes of our own land. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

WAYS AND WATERWAYS OF THE UNITED 

STATES. 

The first colonists iu New England, and down the eastern 
coasts of North America, were long confined to the seaward 
sides of the Appalachian Mountains. Although nowhere 
very lofty, these mountains were thickly covered with trees 
and bushy undergrowth, very difficult to pass. The New 
England colonists turned to the sea, to fishing, and to 
maritime pursuits first of all, leaving the great continent 
unexplored. 

This was not destined to last long. Little by little they 
followed the river up to the height of land, and crept 
onward to the Valley of the Mississippi. This was a 
dangerous task, following "the trails" and pathways of 
the Indian tribes, and, at the same time, the English 
settlers had to fight with French and Spaniards. One of 
the first places on the west to which the colonists came 
was the broad Vale of Tennessee, through what was 
■called *'The Cumberland Grap," a deep and picturesque 
gorge in the Appalachian Ranges, When once the central 
plains were reached the progress of the colonists was 
very quick. We soon hear of their following up "the 
Oregon Trail," which led them over to the Pacific coast. 

Besides the "trails " there was yet another very favourite 
way of travelling through the country, and this was by 
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the rivers, with the aid of canoes. The Indians showed 
the way here, and were especially skilful at making birch- 
bark canoes, which they guided with wonderful skill 
down the rapids and along the narrow creeks or water- 
courses of the country. It was not difficult to carry these 
light canoes from one river to another, and so to connect 
the waterways of the land together. These places which 
intervened between the rivers were termed "portages.*' 
Supposing it was not worth while to carry a birch canoe 
from one point to another, it was not difficult to make 
another from the numerous trees which grew everywhere. 
Thus the country itself provided for the intrepid traveller 
the means of progression. The boatmen of Canada have 
always been considered very skilful, their constant occu- 
pation, from childhood almost, being to guide and direct 
their boats along dangerous places. It required no 
ordinary skill, and no small amount of courage, to guide a 
boat amongst the snags and boulders of a roaring torrent, 
when the slightest failure would end in an upset, and 
probably the destruction of all the occupants in the boat. 

Sometimes, when the rivers were broader and more easy 
to traverse, the settlers built flat boats, which were little 
better than rafts, to convey themselves and their belong- 
ings down the river. This was dangerous work in the 
early days, as the Indians could shoot at them from the 
banks, and it was found necessary to make the first flat 
boats that went down the Ohio River from Pittsburg 
bullet-proof. For many years these flat boats were the 
chief means of transport in the west, and after a long trip 
down the river the boat itself would generally be broken 
up for lumber, the crew making their way back on foot or 
on horseback. 

The great change came when steamboats were iutro- 
duce J on the American rivers. In 181 1 the first steamboat, 
called the New Orleans, ran down the Ohio River, much 
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to the astonishment of the people who lived along the 
banks. On the great Mississippi a steamboat called the 
Enterprise made the journey from New Orleans to Louis- 
ville in 25 days. Previously to this the boats propelled 
by hand used to take three months. Here was an immense 
saving in time and labour, and thus it will easily be seen 
how usefid the enormous rivers and waterways of America 
have been to the advancing settlers and colonists when the 
aid of the giant powers of steam was invoked. 

Nor were the colonists content with the rivers that 
Nature had given to them. In addition they built useful 
canals, connecting rivers and lakes together. Such a canal 
was the Erie Canal, begun in 1817 and finished in 1825, 
connecting the vast lake system of the interior with the 
Atlantic Ocean. It is seven feet deep and seventy feet 
wide on the top of its waters, and has a length of 364 
miles. It was a great public work, and has been the 
means of transporting millions of pounds worth of goods 
to the sea, helping largely to make New York the great 
shipping port of America. During the season, when 
navigation is uninterrupted by ice, it is said that no less 
than 150 boats come out of this canal every day, thus 
showing a wonderful stream of traflBlc. Another very 
useful canal is the Sault St. Marie (usually called "The 
Soo ") Canal, south of Lake Superior, where there is the 
largest lock in the world, with a length of 515 feet. 

Through " The Soo " it is said that a greater tonnage of 
ships passes than through the Suez Canal. This shows 
how useful the Lakes tliemselves have been as a water- 
way for the northern parts of the United States. They are 
like great inland seas with hundreds of miles of shore. 
The prosperity of such places as Chicago, Duluth, and 
Buffalo is owing to lake, river, and canal traffic. 
Wheat began to arrive at Duluth in 1871, and now more 
than 2,000 vessels enter and leave the port yearly, bringing 
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over 1,500,000 tons of coal, and carrying away 3,500,000 
barrels of flour. 

So powerful is the machinery used for loading vessels 
that in 2 J hours 16,000 bushels of com have been placed 
on board a steamer. All along the deep water harbours 
and canals are immense elevators, warehouses, and coal 
docks. Here also the railways from the rich Prairie 
States converge. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The population of the United States is, as we should 
expect, very different from that of any single country in 
Europe. In the Old World it has taken centuries for 
clans and tribes to become one undivided State. We 
know what wars, jealousies, and constant struggles there 
were in the history of our own islands before they 
became, in the eyes of the world, " The United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland." So, too, in the case of 
the great German nation, only recently welded together 
in a confederation ; the making of a great empire has 
only come about after much toil and bloodshed. The 
same remark might apply to Russia, Italy, and almost 
all other nations of the Old World. 

In the New World events have moved more quickly. 
The people themselves have come, at one time or another, 
from all parts of the Old World, especially during this 
century, which has been the great emigration century ; 
but they have all fallen into line and submitted to 
existing institutions without much trouble. A great 
nation has been hammered out from the various elements, 
and, in its marvellous growth and increase, exceeds the 
example of Europe and the old countries. 

" Here are broad and open lands ! " the New World 
has seemed to cry, " Come and fill them up ! " The 
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government of the country has been liberal and generous 
in past times, and has welcomed all classes. The greatest 
wealth a new country can have consists in a sturdy 
population, with strong arms willing to work and subdue 
the ground. 

It is curious to notice how the races of Europe have 
distributed themselves in the New World. As we have 
seen, the English race, although they sailed to the New 
World to catch fish and to trade in furs, were not the 
first bond fde colonists. Spain and France brought the 
machinery of colonial government into the land before 
them. The first settlers of New York were Hollanders, 
and there were Swedes at Delaware and New Jersey. 
As we have seen, there were attempts to found a " New 
Netherlands " and a " New Sweden " in North America. 
But, once having taken root, the English stock thrived 
wonderfully all along the eastern coasts, and are said to 
be purest now in Virginia. 

The German Quakers, or Mennonites, founded Grerman- 
town, in Pennsylvania, in 1692 ; but there was no great 
exodus from Europe of men of German extraction till the 
present century. They now form a considerable section 
of the whole population. The Irish have emigrated in 
very large numbers, especially after potato famines in 
Ireland, and are chiefly found in New York and the 
large cities. French and the French Creoles are best 
domesticated in Louisiana and the south; and the de- 
scendants of the old Spanish colonists continue to live at 
such places as the city of St. Augustine, in Florida, 
said to be the oldest town in North America. In New 
Orleans, and near the Gulf of Mexico, there is a strong 
admixture of Italians. In the Pacific towns, and espe- 
cially in San Francisco, the Asiatic element may be seen. 

The Americans have given curious names to some of 
their colonists and pioneers. Those who found their 
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way to "Pike's Peak," in Colorado (so named after an 
explorer, Lieutenant Zebulon Pike, who led a party in 
1806), were called " Pike's-Peakers." 

In Arkansas the settlers used to be termed " Tooth- 
picks," in allusion to the large bowie knives they carried. 
Wisconsin was called the " Badger State," because some- 
times the miners from further east lived there in rude 
dug-outs, burrowing like badgers. Others were called 
"Suckers," because they migrated backwards and for- 
wards like a fish called a sucker. For many years the 
people who ventured west of the Cascade Mountains 
were known as " Clam- eaters " ; those on the east as 
*' Bunch -grassers." Those who lived in the State of 
Washington were often termed "Chinookers," the Chinook 
jargon being the language of the natives there. In 
Florida the people were nicknamed " Fly-up-the-Creeks^'' 
a " creek " being a river or estuary. 

The population of the United States has increased very 
quickly. In 1790 there were about 4,000,000 in the 
United States ; m 1830, 13,000,000 ; in 1860, 31,000,000 ; 
in 1890, 62,000,000. The most populous States were 
New York, with 5,997,853; Pennsylvania, with 5,258,014; 
Illinois, with 3,826,356 ; Ohio, with 3,672,316 ; Missouri, 
with 2,679,184. The population is most dense along the 
Atlantic seaboard. Out of the whole population, 
23,880,349, or rather more than one-third, were contained 
in the original " Thirteen States," according to the census 
of 1890. A large proportion of the population of the 
United States are agriculturists, owning their own farms. 



CHAPTER XTX. 

TOWNS AND CITIES IN THE UNITED 

STATES (A). 

In such a new country as the United States we must not 
expect to find many relics of the past, such as old 
churches, city walls, and castles. Here and there, as in 
Jamestown in Virginia, we may see an ivy-clad church 
tower that takes us back to the days of the Stuarts and 
King James, at the beginning of the seventeenth century. 

In England it is very different, as we know if we look 
at any parish church, or abbey, or hospital, built of well- 
carved stone, and made to endure for huudreds of years. 
In the United States the chief building material has been 
timber, which easily rots and decays. But it has been at 
hand, and very plentiful in the magnificent woods and 
forests. When an American town grows older and more 
wealthy, it erects public buildings of stone and marble, 
which are extremely beautiful and costly in many cases. 

Mining towns are also very peculiar, and quite unlike 
anything in an old country. Thousands of miners live 
in what may be called mere camps and collections of 
shanties, just run up to keep out the wind and weather 
a little. They never expect to stay long in one place, 
and move away immediately they have worked out their 
claims. 

We look principally at the termini, whether of lakes, 
rivers, or railways in the United States, to find the 
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largest cities. New York, a great terminus, with its 
population of 2,500,000, is the metropolis of the United 
States, and is connected by rail and water with the rest 
of the vast continent behind it. It is the main port, 
where emigrants have landed in their thousands and 
hundreds of thousands from Europe and the Old World. 

New York is second only to London in its population 
and influence in the mercantile world. The city proper 
occupies Manhattan Island, 13 miles long, between the 
Hudson River and the deep estuary of the East River. 
The lower bay, with its two deep ship channels, lies 
between Sandy Hook and Long Island, and New York 
Bay is entered by a strait called the Narrows, between 
Staten Island and Long Island. Nearly two-thirds of 
the import and export business of the United States 
passes through this port. 

In this vast city we may see many people of all races, 
and hear many different languages spoken. There is the 
Irishman, who seems to have become especially fond of 
New York ; there are Germans, Frenchmen, Italians, 
Russians, Chinamen, and many others. One might say 
that here was one of the great meeting places of the 
world. 

Among the wonders of New York are the elevated 
railroads, with their trains of cars or carriages flying 
continually up and down Manhattan Island ; there are 
swarms of great steam ferry-boats, crowded with passen 
gers, traversing the East River and Hudson River. 

In Massachusetts, the city of Boston claims our notice 
as a "New England" city with a long and notable 
history. It was so called from Boston in Lincolnshire, 
which had been the home of some of the "Pilgrim 
Fathers " who landed in America in 1620. If New York 
is a centre of trade and commerce of the United States, 
Boston boasts to be the centre of its learning. Cambridge, 
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which remmds us of the old University at home, is one of 
the suburbs of Boston, and is the seat of the Harvard 
University. John Harvard was an English pastor who, 
in 1638, left his books and £800 in money to found a 
college. In Massachusetts there is great care taken to 
give every child a school education, and a training in 
manners and morals. There are plenty of public libraries, 
where all who wish to do so can go and read. 

One of their great men, in a patriotic fit, has called the 
State House or Parliament House the " Hub of the Solar 
System" — a "hub" is the central part of a wheel into 
which the spokes fit, and from which they radiate all 
round to the circumference. This is rather high praise, 
if not "tall talking," and not even the majority of 
Yankees will consent to acknowledge this. 

Massachusetts and Boston owed a great deal in the 
beginning of their history to cod-fishing, and for more 
than a hundred years a large wooden cod-fish has been 
hung up in the House of Parliament, showing an industry 
which has been " a greater source of wealth than all the 
mines of California." 

Philadelphia (847,000), on the Delaware River, comes 
next to New York in population, and is a great manufac- 
turing centre ; Baltimore (332,000) is a great commercial 
city and seaport ; Washington (148,000) is the capital 
of the United States, where all the public business of the 
country is done. Here are all the great public buildings 
of the various Departments of State. 



CHAPTER XX. 

TOWNS AND CITIES IN THE UNITED 

STATES (B). 

A large proportion of the towns and cities lie along the 
eastern districts, where the country has been settled for 
the longest time ; but there are other places where the 
industry of the colonists has built up large cities in a very 
short space of time. Such a city is Chicago, situated on 
the south-west of Lake Michigan. Chicago occupies a 
good position as the chief city of the State of Illinois 
(pronoimced Illynoy), which lies within the great Ameri- 
can corn-belt. It has vast and fertile prairies, and takes 
the first rank as the producer of com. So rich is the soil 
of this State that, although its area is equal to that of 
England and France combined, it is said to have less than 
a square league of barren land. It is no wonder that 
Chicago has become suddenly a great city. 

The site of it not long ago was a flat swamp, along a 
"bayou" or inlet. In order to secure proper drainage, 
the city was raised 10 or 12 feet at enormous cost Here 
you may see grain elevators and store-houses where the 
com is carried across the Lakes for transhipment abroad. 
It is also a wonderful live-stock market, where, it is said, 
twenty million pounds worth of stock is sold annually. 

The great metropolis of the central Valley of the Missis- 
sippi is New Orleans (216,000), in the State of Louisiana, 
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on the left bank of the Mississippi, near the mouth. 
Louisiana was, as we have seen, so called after Louis 
XIV., king of France. New Orleans was therefore a 
French town to begin with, and it was not till 1803, when 
the United States purchased Louisiana from Napoleon, 
that the prosperity of New Orleans really began. 

A glance at the exports of New Orleans will show that 
it is the greatest cotton market in the world. The warm 
climate of the Gulf favours also the growth of rice and 
sugar, which are good food staples. It is the magnificent 
waterway of the Mississippi that has helped New Orleans. 
The river, opposite the city, is Ij miles in width, and 
although 108 miles from the sea, the tide regularly ebbs 
and flows. You can see a mile or so of steamers in sight, 
including those magnificent floating palaces which carry 
goods and passengers between the towns along the banks. 
There are also the small " stem- wheelers " which work 
their way up to the tributaries of the Mississippi, right 
into the interior of the country. 

Ferry-boats are constantly in motion backwards and 
forwards, and great steam-tugs bring up the sailing 
vessels from the mouth of the river. Before the days of 
steamers the Mississippi traflic was done by means of the 
" Broadhorns," or flat-bottomed boats which could only 
float down the stream. It is the power of steam which 
has helped to make New Orleans as great as it is. 

Since the days of railroads the Valley of the Mississippi, 
which is flat and level, and in many places bare of deep 
forests, has been easily crossed by the line. It has been 
a simple matter to step from the railway car to the deck 
of the steamer, and to shift goods from one to the other. 
The Lower Mississippi is free from ice, which is sometimes 
an obstacle to the rivers on the north, and little by little 
New Orleans has risen up as the Queen City of the Gulf 
States. 
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In Trisco, or San Francisco, we see the great metropolis 
of the Pacific coast. This city is in the State of 
California, and owes a great deal of its prosperity to the 
wealth of the Califomian mines, which lie in the interior 
and amongst the mountains. It was a long journey in 
former times to reach 'Frisco, until it was connected by 
rail with New York, across the continent of Nortli 
America, over rivers and mountains, for nearly 3,000 
miles. 

San Francisco is so called from a bay of that name, 
which is very large and very beautiful Here it was that 
the Spaniards formerly had their capital, but the English- 
speaking races have stepped into their places. Unlike 
New Orleans, Trisco cannot boast of such an expanse of 
river navigation. The Sacramento and San Joaquin 
rivers flow into the Bay of San Francisco, but if we 
follow the courses of the rivers up, we shall find that 
their upper waters flow through very rugged canyons 
and crevices, and are quite imlike the broad and smooth- 
flowing Mississippi. 

San Francisco is the great Asiatic port, and is much 
thronged with Chinese and other people of Asiatic origin. 
It is a wonderfully cosmopolitan city, where every lan- 
guage may be heard. Sometimes you may see Mexicans 
marching down the streets with bands to celebrate the 
independence of their country, to the south ; at another 
time Italians celebrate the unity of Italy ; in the Chinese 
quarters the Chinese haul their divine Dragon, 100 feet 
long, through the streets, amidst a din of fire-crackers, 
drums, and cymbals. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

When we speak of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, we know that the head of the govern- 
ment is a King or Queen. It takes some time to find 
out what are the powers of the Crown under our Con- 
stitution, and it is a somewhat dry study to understand 
what is meant by the " British Constitution.'' However, 
it is enough for us to know that we live under a Crown, 
and that this Crown is the most ancient of all those in 
Europe. We must go back to King Alfred and the Saxon 
kings, more than one thousand years ago, to know how 
many generations of kings and queens have ruled, one 
after another in proper descent, in our country. In the 
Queen's Jubilee Year of 1897, when Her Majesty had 
completed sixty years of a great and prosperous reign, 
everyone got to know, even if they had not known it 
before, how popular Queen Victoria was, and how fond 
the great British race were of their ancient crown. The 
people of the United States were as glad as anyone else, 
even in England itself, that the Queen had reigned so 
long and so well. 

But the people of the United States, although once 
under the British Crown, live under quite a different 
government now. Their government is a Kepublic, ours 
a Constitutional Monarchy. The United Kingdom of 
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Great Britain and Ireland forms one nation, and it 
is a long story to know how we all got to be united 
together. It was clearly to our benefit that we should 
make one nation. There was the sober, business-like 
Englishman, the thrifty, brave, and hardworking Scot, 
the fiery Welshman, and the lively and clever Irishman, 
making the good groundwork of a nation when all 
lumped together. All of them were good fighters when 
it came to the point, and well able to hold their own 
against the other nations of Europe. Joined together 
in one nation, and acting together for common objects, 
they have spread, as we see, over the whole world. 

The United States of America are, however, a nation 
banded together in a somewhat different way. Most of 
the " States " were colonies, which in the beginning set up 
for themselves in rather an independent way. At first 
they were inclined to be rather jealous of one another, and, 
like independent tradesmen, seemed to put up notices to 
the effect that, although they might have the same name, 
they had no connection with the " man of business over 
the way." 

The various parts of the British race are always rather 
fond of their own particular ways. Quite a small town in 
the British Colonies will often consider that it is the best 
governed town in the world, and its citizens the most 
progressive and most enlightened. In other words, that 
its church steeple or tower, as the case may be, is " the 
hub " of the universe. We may be inclined to smile at 
this, but this especial pride in doing the best they can for 
their neighbouring town or district, managing it well, and 
thinking no small things of it, has done an immense deal 
of good, and has helped to form good citizens. 

Each American colony was very proud of itself, and 
even after the " Thirteen States ^ had, as we have seen, set 
up for themselves, they found it hard to agree together. 
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They each thought themselves a little better than their 
neighbour. There was Virginia, the eldest of the family, 
and therefore claiming from others a certain amount of 
respect Virginians also, like eldest sons, claimed the 
largest share of property, and it was a long time before 
the United States could settle between them how the 
shares in the " Old Dominion," as Virginia's claims were 
called, could be settled. 

However, in course of time affairs were wound up, and 
the division of property was made, the process of settle- 
ment taking almost as long as the affairs of a rich client 
when, after his death, they are left in the hands of 
lawyers, with just enough uncertainty to cause disputes. 

The Thirteen United States were bound together under 
a " Federal Government," each State keeping much of its 
own independence. In this way they were very different 
from our counties, with which the States of America are 
sometimes confused. 

In the first place, they are much larger. Texas, the 
largest State, is 262,290 square miles in extent ; California, 
155,360 square miles ; whereas the whole of England, 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, are only 120,000 square 
miles. Not that size is everything, for in "New Eng- 
land" the small State is sometimes most wealthy and 
most progressive. 

Nevertheless, the American States are like our counties 
in this respect, viz., that they must be represented by 
some central authority. This is found in the President, 
who is elected every four years, and also in Congress or 
Parliament. There is great excitement throughout the 
whole country when the President is elected, and, as the 
highest official of the Government, he keeps great power 
in his own hands. He can hold the balance between 
peace and war, and is commander-in-chief of sea and land 
forces. 
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Congress is the name for the Senate, consisting of 90 
members, and the House of Kepresentatives, consisting of 
357 members, very roughly resembling our own House of 
Lords and House of Commons. In many ways the laws 
and customs of the United States resemble those of our 
own country, and as the English language is spoken 
everywhere, the emigrant who goes from England to the 
States feels, after all, that he can live there much in the 
same way as he used to live at home. There is justice for 
all, whether white or black, and a number of just laws 
administered well by fair and impartial judges. 

The Great Seal of the United States, adopted in 1782, 
shows a shield of 13 pei*pendicular red and white stripes, 
meaning "The States," upholding a blue field, which 
means " Congress." The shield is borne on the breast of 
an eagle, whose right talon holds an olive branch, and his 
left talon a bundle of 13 arrows. In his beak he canies a 
scroll inscribed with the Latin motto, "if pltiHbus 
unum^^ i.e., " one out of many," or one government formed 
from many States. The people of the United States are 
very proud of this device, and call the eagle the * bird of 
liberty.' 



CHAPTER XXII. 

THE INDUSTRIES AND PRODUCTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES, (A). 

In the United States the industries and occupations of 
the people are very numerous, as we should expect in so 
large a country. In Europe, a single kingdom or country, 
like Spain or France, has certain industries which are 
peculiar to it, like the raisin and wine industry, for 
example. This crop depends upon the climate. In 
England we may be able to grow a few outdoor grapes, 
as we may see now and then on the outside of cottages 
and houses in some parts of England ; but, as a rule, 
the vine is not adapted to our English climate, and 
flourishes far better in Spain, France, and Portugal So 
it is with the silk-worm and the silk industry. We may 
be able to hatch out and keep a few silk- worms in 
England, but the proper place for the industry is in such 
a land as Italy, or the south of France. 

We shall find out that each country has its own natural 
products and proper industries, and these depend chiefly, 
although not entirely, upon climate. If we knew perfectly 
the climate, seasons, and soils of a land, we could predict 
pretty well what things would grow well in it 

England has been always famous for its wool, and the 
heavy fleeces which the sheep of our country have given 
have been woven into all kinds of fabrics necessary for 
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our wear. The wool of our land has what is called a 
long staple, perhaps owing to the climate of our country, 
which is damp and wet. For their protection the sheep 
are given long and thick jackets. 

Now, in warmer countries like that of Spain the sheep 
do not requure such heavy jackets ; and so if we see a 
flock of Merino sheep, we shall notice that their fleeces 
are shorter than that of Leicesters and Southdowns. 
But the wool may be of a capital qjiality all the same. 

In the United States there is every kind of climate 
we can think of under the sun, and therefore there is 
room for almost every kind of product, whether of plants 
or animals. We must remember that little word "almost," 
for although in such a pursuit as wool-growing we might 
have thought that parts of the United States were 
admirably adapted to sheep, still they are not so good 
as parts of Australia and the Cape of Good Hope, where 
the Merino flocks flourish extremely well. So much is 
this the case, that the people of the United States have 
bought thousands of pounds worth of Australian wool, 
shipped through England, for the purposes of manu- 
facture. Nor do we find "mohair," which is the fleece 
of the Angora goat, nor ostrich feathers, in the United 
States. Certain portions of the globe seem suited to one 
product, and others to another, although we cannot always 
find out the reason. It takes the farmer and agriculturist 
a long time to discover the best spots in the world for 
certain products. 

The United States are famous especially for their 
cotton ; and this article stands first in value among the 
exports. There are fourteen cotton-producing States, but 
the best of these are the States of Mississippi, Georgia, 
Texas, and Alabama. Indeed, Alabama is called the 
* Cotton-Plantation ' State. In Alabama there is a very 
narrow strip of country on the prairies, about 25 miles 
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wide, which is very fertile. All the cotton-producing 
States lie either on the Gulf of Mexico or the Atlantic 
coast. Cotton does not flourish on the Pacific coast, nor 
in the northern parts of the United States, as it likes 
a certain warmth. The finest cotton grown is on some 
islands of South Carolina. The long-staple cotton of 
Edisto Island has fetched the highest price of all United 
States cotton. It will be seen that cotton is not so 
widely spread as wheat or Indian com. 

It is the cotton of the United States which keeps the 
cotton mills of Lancashire going. Indeed, Manchester 
has been called Cottonopolis. To show how important 
is the cotton trade of the United States with England, it 
must be remembered that the latter bought £28,000,000 
worth of cotton there in 1896. 

Even for cotton alone the United States trade is most 
necessary to England. It so happens, also, that in such 
towns as Bolton and others in the north of England, 
the climate is exactly suited to "cotton-spinning." We 
grumble at our damp climate sometimes, but there is one 
advantage in it, that it is useful for cotton-spinning to 
a certain extent, when it looks its very worst. 

So delicate, however, is the cotton fibre, that in the 
county of Lancashire there is a difference in the cotton 
mills when the wind changes from the west to the east. 
The easterly winds are drier, and do not give just the 
quantity of humidity the cotton fibre requires for very 
successful drawing. It is necessary, also, that the temper- 
ature should not vary greatly. Boston, in Massachusetts, 
seems the most favourable place for cotton-spinning in 
America, but it is not as good as Bolton. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE INDUSTRIES AND PRODUCTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES (B). 

There are many reasons why John Bull and Brother 
Jonathan should continue to be friends. The trading 
account between them is very large for cotton alone, but 
it is also very considerable for articles of food. John 
Bull draws largely upon the United States for wheat and 
wheat-iiour, for cattle and fresh beef, for lard and cheese. 
There are other places, certainly, such as Kussia, Canada, 
and India, where John Bull buys wheat and flour ; 
but most of his bread comes from the United States. If 
there ever was such a regrettable thing as war between 
England and the United States, we at home here would 
feel much as if we had quarrelled with our baker and 
butcher, and that for the future there were to be no more 
calls for orders. 

At the same time, the farmers and graziers of the United 
States would feel as if they had lost a capital customer, 
who ate largely, gave good orders, and paid regularly the 
first of the month without fail. For the people of the 
United States are mainly agriculturists. There are no 
less than four million farms in the country, three-quarters 
of which are cultivated by tlieir owners as freeholds, and 
not rented under landlords. 

Some of these farms are on a very large scale, like 
everything else in the United States. It is in the great 
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corn-belt of North America, and especially in the Prairie 
State of Illinois, that we must look for the display of one 
of the greatest industries. The fields are of enormous 
extent, and there is little difficulty in harvesting crops. 
In Great Britain rains so often come and spoil the wheat, 
and prevent the farmers from carrying it after it is cut. 
If the weather is wet and damp, the ears of the wheat 
grow out as they stand in the stitches. In North 
America there is plenty of fine sunshine at the right time, 
and the grain ripens off hard and healthy. 

Besides wheat there are other grain crops, such as rye, 
barley, and buckwheat, all grown in enormous quantities. 
What is not used by the farmers themselves, or exported to 
Great Britain or other countries, is set aside for the fatten- 
ing of pigs and oxen. So it happens that, at such a town 
as Chicago, it is easy to have slaughter-sheds, and to cure 
some flesh and to freeze some, so that it can all be sent 
away. Close at hand there are steamers, and an easy 
pascage by water. 

It is somewhat surprising to think that by means of 
waterways, both natural and artificial, farm produce can 
be carried so quickly and cheaply from the interior of 
North America to our own ports. By means of canals, 
Chicago is brought into direct water communication with 
the outside world. Within the last few years a notable 
experiment has been tried, in the shape of a grain vessel 
of novel design, the so-called *' whale-back," the first of 
which, the Wetmore, carried a cargo of 87,000 bushels of 
com in August, 1891, from Lake Superior to Liverpool. 

It is a wonderful sight to be at one of the ports of Lake 
Erie and see a giant elevator sucking grain from the hold 
of a vessel. Elsewhere you may see timber, limestone, 
and red-iron being transported from one part of these great 
inland lakes to another. 

In Montana stock-raising has assumed large proper- 
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tions. There the vast plains give pasturage to millions of 
animals needing little shelter or feeding in winter. The 
flocks and herds run on open ground, guarded by shep- 
herds and dogs, finding " bunch-grass " enough for food in 
winter, except during the severest weather, when they are 
folded and fed on hay. Thousands of two-year old steers 
from Texas and New Mexico are bought by the Montana 
stock-men, and kept on the ranges or ranches for two years, 
and then sold for beef. The " cow-punchers * of these 
great plains are a large body of active young men, who 
look after their herds, and lead a free and rollicking life. 

There used to be a trail, called " the Texas trail," along 
which, at certain times of the year, the great herds of the 
plains were driven, changing from the southern pastures 
to the northern. When properly fattened, the animals are 
killed at the slaughter-houses, and after a journey of 3,000 
or 4,000 miles, figure as prime joints at London and 
Liverpool. 

On their side, the United States take from Great Britain 
iron and steel, cottons and linens, woollens and silks, as 
manufactured goods. If Brother Jonathan stands in the 
position of butcher and baker to John Bull, then John 
Bull returns the compliment by being draper, hosier, and 
tailor to Brother Jonathan. The raw cotton is taken 
across the Atlantic from America to Manchester and other 
places in England, and then returned in the shape of 
manufactured goods. John Bull is the carrier, and does a 
fairly good trade with the freights backwards and for- 
wards. The United States have no large mercantile 
marine, and thus all goods, inwards and outwards, are 
conveyed in British bottoms. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE INDUSTBIES AND PRODUCTS OF THE 

UNITED STATES (C). 

If the New World had given nothing else but potatoes 
and tobacco to the Old World, the gift would nevertheless 
have been a great one. We have all heard of the story of 
the great Sir Walter Ealeigh, who was enjoying some 
Virginian tobacco, as we may imagine it to be, in his home 
one day, and how his ever-faithful servant, seeing the 
smoke coming from his master's mouth, and thinking he 
was on fire, applied the usual remedy of a bucket of water. 
However this may be — and it is too good a story to dis- 
believe — tobacco has come to England from the days of 
its first settlement till now, and two of the great tobacco 
States are Virginia and Kentucky. 

The United States is said to grow 510,000,000 pounds 
of tobacco every year, which is nearly half of the world's 
crop, Turkey and Hungary following next, but at a great 
distance behind. 

As an article of commerce between us " tobacco ^ figures 
largely, the annual value of it reaching the sum of 
£2,000,000 to £3,000,000. The tobacco plant likes a 
rather moist climate, and grows best in the Middle 
Atlantic States, along the isothermal of 52" and 60**. In 
some parts of the State of Tennessee a mild tobacco is 
raised, in others, a strong full-flavoured one. Louisville, in 
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Kentucky, is the great centre of the tobacco trade. In 
the warehouses thousands of hogsheads are stored at one 
time. 

Within the last few years the transporting and refining 
of petroleum or rock-oil has grown to be one of the 
leading industries of the United States. This oil is found 
chiefly in New Jersey, Ohio, and Pennsylvania States. 
From the earliest times the "Seneca" Indians used to 
apply petroleum to heal wounds and sprains, and even 
with the first white settlers Seneca oil became a favourite 
medicine. At first the colonists did not realize what a 
treasure this petroleum was, and in boring for brine to be 
used in the manufacture of salt they were much disgusted 
if they " struck oil." But when whale oil and vegetable 
oils grew dear and scarce, then the value of petroleum as 
an illurainant was recognised at once. The man who 
"struck oil" in his borings was looked upon as very 
fortunate. 

In Pennsylvania the oil-districts cover 369 square miles, 
and are very profitable. At first the petroleum was 
hauled from the wells and floated down the nearest rivers 
on rafts or flat boatSi At one time, in Pennsylvania, 
there were 1000 flat boats engaged on this business, 
then the railways, with large 5000-gallon tank cars ; but 
finally the plan was adopted of laying down pipes, 
running sometimes for 300 miles. These pipe-lines, as 
they were called, consist of wrought-iron pipes, laid two 
feet underground, and run straight across the country, up 
hill and down dale, through villages and cities, and under 
rivers, to the refineries. 

In the valleys along the greater lines are pumping 
stations, each with seven men, and powerful pumping- 
engines working day and night, sending the oil forward in 
an uninterrupted stream. The quantity of petroleum that 
reaches us from the United States is very considerable. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

THE INDUSTRIES AND PRODUCTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES (D). 

The industries of the forests and seas of the United 
States, although of great value to the States themselves, 
do not concern Great Britain so much as the industries 
of the prairies, with their endless production of farm 
produce shipped over to our ports as food, or as raw 
material like cotton. The " lumbering " industry is a very 
profitable and a very universal occupation in the United 
States. As fuel, and as building material out of which 
to erect farm buildings and houses, the trees of the 
United States have been invaluable to the settlers. For 
lighter work, such as plough-handles and the wooden 
shafts of axes and all implements, what is better than 
the hickory of their woods and the American oak ? The 
pines of their forests, growing long and straight, furnish 
excellent shingles for roofing, &c. ; and their tall spars 
have a world-wide reputation as masts. 

Along the east coasts, especially at New Bedford and 
Nantucket, in Massachusetts, the sailors and fishermen 
are as daring in their pursuit of whales, seals, and cod- 
fish as those of our own ports of Plymouth, Bristol, 
and Grimsby. The mullet fisheries of West Florida 
were famous in the old Spanish days, and large quantities 
are exported to Cuba. The grouper fisheries are also 
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very important ; the « red snapper " is a handsome fish of 
commerce, so is the pompano, king-tish, bream, sea-trout, 
and Spanish mackerel. Outside are found cuttle-fish and 
octopus. The green-turtle and sea-turtle, sometimes 
weighing 1,200 pounds each, are captured in nets amongst 
the "keys" or half-submerged islands off Florida, and 
their eggs, 100 to 300 in each nest, are prized as food. 
The Bahama corallers come over and collect various kinds 
of beautiful coral in the Florida seas, known as tree, finger, 
brain, and red coral. In the rivers themselves tarpon- 
fishing is one of the sports of the Florida fishermen. 

Chesapeake Bay, in Maryland, the largest American 
inlet of the sea, is a famous fishing-place. Terrapin, or 
the fresh-water tortoises, are found here, and many 
other good fish. The oyster beds cover a large area, 
and are very valuable. The Chesapeake oysters are the 
finest known, and Baltimore is a great oyster-packing 
town. 

On the Pacific coast the salmon are very plentiful, 
both in the State of Oregon and also in Alaska. In 
Oregon the Kivers Columbia and Willamette are famed 
for their fish. The industry of canning salmon is largely 
carried on, and the fish exported to all parts of the 
world — London, Paris, Melbourne and Sydney, and also 
to the cities of the East— through the port of San 
Francisco. The salmon are exceedingly plentiful and 
large, some of them weighing 80 lbs. During a good 
season 1,600 boats have been employed off the Oregon 
coast, employing hundreds of fishermen. 

This is a description of the salmon on the Columbia 
River: — "Here are famous salmon falls, up which the 
salmon go to the quiet reaches of the river to spawn, 
shooting the rapids with incredible agility. If you can 
keep your footing on the slippery edges of rock, you 
watch them, fascinated. Up they come through the fierce 
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and seething rapids, gleaming white against the black 
stones that here and there tear the waters. First come 
a few together, then a multitude swirls by, then the whole 
river from side to side is light with the innumerable host. 
And they mind that precipice and rock no more than if 
it were a summer pool. They swim swift and stately 
to the very foot of it, when you lose them in the seething 
whirlpool. Something flashes in the air, elastic, strong, 
and light; something glides up the stream above the 
fall. That daring, determined, wonderful thing has made 
that leap, defied rock and torrent, and found a safe 
shelter in the pool above. Or there is a flash and then 
a struggle, and the poor bruised creature, wounded to 
death by the sharp-edged stones, drifts back again upon 
the current and floats down a blood-stained track, dying 
after a little while. So they come and come and come, 
myriads of fish, and leap and win or lose for all the 
hours of the day, and for half the days of the year." — 
Shaler's Up and Down the Colwmhia. 

Alaska, far to the north-west, is famed for its fish 
and fur. The yearly fur-yield of Alaska has reached 
100,000 fur-seals, 5,000 sea-otters, 10,000 beavers. Not 
far off are the Pribiloff Islands, visited by about four 
million seals every year. The number of seals to be 
taken is limited to about 60,000 annually. St, PauFs, 
an island of 33 square miles, and St. George's, covering 
27 square miles, have beaches where the seals crawl 
ashore and breed, and in June and July a certain number 
of them are killed, and their skins salted and sent to 
San Francisco. Sometimes these seals are caught on 
their annual migration, by vessels out in the open waters, 
before they can land. This is called pelagic-sealing, 
from the word pelagus, which means the open sea, and 
it is carried on with fire-arms and gill-nets. There has 
been a dispute between Great Britain and the United 
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States how far this should be allowed in the case of 
Canadian sealing- vessels. No one can possibly wish to 
be needlessly cruel to the seals or to exterminate them, 
and it is to be hoped that the dispute will be settled 
in the way that is most humane to the seals. 

Far up in the Arctic waters there are many San 
Francisco and New Bedford whaling-vessels, going further 
and further into the seas to harpoon the whales, and 
extract the oil and whalebone from them. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

GOLD MINING IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Ever since the discovery of America there have been 
stories of the wealth of gold and precious stones to be 
found there. When Columbus discovered and named 
Hispaniola or Little Spain, he believed that there was a 
country called Cibao, some distance further on, the ruler 
of which had banners of wrought gold. Men have 
believed that there were rej^ions where gold could almost 
be picked up for the trouble of stooping down. Such 
fanciful places have been called "Eldorados." One of 
the Elizabethan seamen called Martin Frobisher, when 
sailing far up the coast of North America, thought he had 
come across stones on an Arctic island full of gold, and 
took all the trouble to bring back some shipfuls of it, 
only to discover that it was rubbish. Even our great 
explorer Sir Walter Raleigh was tempted away to the 
New World hoping to find an Eldorado. 

Time was to show, however, that there was much store 
of gold in the New World, and especially in the United 
States ; and in the State of California, the place where it 
was found was amongst the rocks and valleys of the Sierra 
Nevada or " Snowy Mountains." This was in 1848, and 
in two years' time there were 50,000 men mining for gold. 
The earliest washings were along the rivers, on the " bars " 
or gravel beds along the banks, and in the " gulches " or 
ravines leading down the steep sides of the canyons. 
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Soon the rivers themselves were partially turned from 
their courses by means of wing-dams, or entirely carried 
to one side of their natural channels by "fluming," 
which meant artificial channels of timber. The sands 
and gravels thus exposed were the most productive 
" placers," and this process of mining was called placer- 
mining. These were very rich spots, and those who first 
worked at them picked up £1,000 worth of gold a day 
sometimes. " Wet-diggings," as they were called, meant 
the river beds, and " dry-diggings " meant the gulches or 
ravines close by. 

The gold miner is a hardy man, and will go anywhere 
to find gold. He does not carry many articles of luxury 
with him, as we may imagine. The simplest implement 
used in gold- washing is the "pan," a tin vessel with a 
flat or slightly concave bottom. In this is placed the 
sand or rock which is to be tested for gold, and water 
being repeatedly poured over it, the tin is shaken with a 
peculiar motion not easily described, so that finally the 
earthy portion is shaken out and the heavy gold particles 
left at the bottom. 

Another instrument is the "rocker" or "cradle," a 
wooden trough about 40 inches long and 20 wide, having 
at one end a hopper or box about 20 inches square, the 
bottom of which is a piece of sheet-iron pierced with holes 
half an inch in diameter. This is for the purpose of 
keeping back the coarser part of the stuff to be washed, 
which is thrown out of the "hopper" with the hand. 
The finer portion, aided by the rocking motion and the 
water, passes through the holes, and the gold is caught at 
the bottom of the cradle by projecting cleats or "riffles," 
as the miners have termed them. Very little "placer- 
mining " is now done, as it has ceased to be profitable. In 
hydraulic mining strong jets of water are turned upon 
banks of gold-bearing gravel, which have been previously 
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loosened by blasting. These banks are thoroughly washed 
out, and the gold in the gravel, being separated by the 
action of the water, is deposited by its own weight in 
sluices below. So large were the " tailings," or masses of 
loosened gravel, that the landowners in the valleys of 
California, along the Sierra hills, were obliged to protest 
against the damage done to their land and crops. 

Drift-mining consists in driving tunnels to the gold- 
bearing beds of ancient streams, bringing up the rich 
gravel and washing it in sluices. But a large amount of 
gold is got by quartz-mining, and crushing out the gold 
ore by heavy stamps, then by using quicksilver to 
attract the gold from the refuse. Science has brought 
mmmg machinery to great perfection whenever it is 
possible to use machinery. But in such distant countries 
as Alaska, and in the Klondyke regions far to the north, 
miners have stiil to use very primitive instruments. One 
great difl&culty in the Arctic gold mines is the necessity of 
melting down, by means of great tires, the gold-bearing 
earth and stuff. This increases the toil of the gold miner. 
In truth, the gold miner must have a constitution like 
iron, and a strong will, to achieve success. 

In Arizona there are very rich silver mines, producing 
silver to the value of £1,000,000 annually. The Tomb- 
stone Mines are the best of all, and they were discovered 
by a prospector who was warned against the dangers of 
the country. " Youll find a tombstone," vras the warning 
given him, but instead of that he found a very rich mine 
and called it Tombstone. When a town arose on the site 
of Tombstone, the local paper that was printed then called 
itself " The Epitaph:' 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

INVENTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

It has been truly said that the North American people 
are the most inventive on the face of the Earth. They are 
always trying to find out something new, especially in the 
shape of machinery. Until 1853 the work of harvesting 
was done by hand, but ingenious mechanics, like Cyrus 
McCormick and Walter Wood, began to make experiments 
with harvesting machines. In a few years they had made 
many thousands of machines for cutting hay, and reaping 
and binding com. 

In the large corn-fields of the United States, especially 
in Illinois and the Prairie States, it was difl&cult to get 
enough hands to gather in the harvest at the right time. 
Necessity is the mother of invention, and so these 
machines came in very useful. Anyone who has watched 
one of these machines at work, and sees how it cuts the 
stalks cleanly, collects the sheaves, and then binds them 
afterwards, will understand how much labour can be 
.saved. A man guiding one of these machines, with two 
horses, can do the work of many, perhaps five or six men. 

American ploughs,, too, are very good, and a colonist 
named James Oliver, bom at Liddesdale, in Scotland, and 
brought up in the State of Indiana, invented ploughs that 
are not only useful in the United States themselves, but 
also in Scotland, England, South America, Mexico, and 
the British Colonies in South Africa and Australia. It 
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seems to sharpen a man's wits to go to a new country. 
In England we think of one kind of plough, perhaps, and 
that of an old-fashioned pattern. But in the United 
States they invent all kinds of ploughs : a light garden 
plough, an ordinary plough for moderate work, a special 
plough for the sugar lands of their country, another sort 
for the sticky black land, the " chilled " plough for rocky 
fields, the riding or " sulky " plough for breaking up a 
prairie, as well as a huge and powerful plough for tearing 
to pieces a macadamized street. Whilst providing for 
their own land, the inventors of the United States provide 
for other countries, and so do a good export trade in 
agricultural machinery. 

In the inventions for comfortable railway travelling the 
United States show themselves to be extremely enter- 
I)riising. Not many years ago the first settlers went 
westward in slowly crawling wagon-trains across the 
immense plains, taking weeks and months to travel But 
now the luxurious traveller flies across the continent in 
five or six days, eating his meals at regular hours, sleeping 
in a good bed at night, and throughout the day watching 
the landscape fly by him reclining in a comfortable seat. 
Bathing, shaving, reading, writing, and eating are all pro- 
vided for in the railway cars of the United States. It 
was an American, called Pullman, who invented and 
l)erfccted the Pullman cars, which are used not only in 
the United States, but in many other parts of the world. 
Indeed, Mr. Pullman has founded a city, called Pullman, 
where these magnificent cars are made. 

In Australia and South Afi-ica, especially before the 
<lays of railways, the colonists used to travel in what were 
called "Cobb's coaches." These were the work of an 
American inventor, and have been very useful on rough 
roads, where it is necessary to have everything as light, 
yet as strong as possible. 
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It IB also in engineeriDg feata that the people ol 
United Stal:«8 escel. Their country is traversed 
200,000 miles of niilway, necessitating in many pi 
great bridges, tunnels, and embankments. The wonde 
Cantilever Bridge, near Niagara Falls, is one of the n 
interesting of their triumphs. It rests on lofty i 
towers, rising ftom the shores of the wild, rushing ri 
and sustains a double-track railway used by the heav 
trains. 

The first cog-rail mountain railway in the world 
Ijnilt up Mount Washington, 6,293 feet high, in 186 
Tlie powerful little hump-backed locomotives push tn 
up a height of 3,730 feet, in a course of little less t 
three miles. 

The Americans are clever also at making instrument 
all kinds. Above the Bay of San Francisco is the g 
Lick Obeervatcry, founded by an American of the nam 
James lick. He ordered in his will that the teleacop 
the Observatory should be made more powerful than . 
other yet made. The United States Government g 
Mount Hamilton as the site, and a good road, 26 m 
long, was made up to it From the Lick Observatory 
time is given to all the Pacific Kailwaya. 

Indeeil, the United States people are very anxiout 
" lick creation," as they term it, whether they are kil 
and curing porkers on a largo scale, cutting wheat, mail 
tin-tacks, or turning out a telescope. We must not 
above talcing a hint or two from them ; and if we wan 
keep our place as manufacturers and traders, then 
something we can learn from " Yankee notions " of 
sorts. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

If we want to buy anything, even if it is rather an out- 
of-the-way article, we are told that London is the best 
place to go to, and this is true. Other parts of Great 
Britain are famed for their especial manufactures; for 
example, Lancashire and Bolton excel in spinning cotton, 
Bradford is celebrated for its carpets, Sheffield for its 
cutlery, Glasgow for its ship-building trade, and so on ; 
but London is the great business and banking centre of 
the Empire, and is the Imperial city. 

If our Colonies or the United States wish to procure 
a loan of money to help them to build a railway or to 
construct a harbour, John Bull is quite ready to lend 
them some money if they go to London and show that 
they are able to pay the interest for it. 

John Bull does a fine trade with the outside world. 
He throws open his ports, and cries " Welcome ! " to all 
the races of the world. " Bring your goods to me free 
of duty and I will pay for them," is his motto ; and so 
for many years past he has been preaching the doctrine 
of Free Trade. To have plenty of stuff and raw material 
to manufacture from — this is the desire of the British 
manufacturer, armed with his coal and his engines and 
his machinery. 

Other countries, not excepting our Colonies and the 
[Jnited States, are a little more jealous of John Bull and 
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of one another. They try to stop the import of foreign 
goods by taxing them so heavily at the ports that all 
chance of making a profit disappears. 

In our comitry we take nearly everything in free, and 
it is wonderful to consider how dependent we are upon 
other countries foi even the necessaries of life. Let us 
take a breakfast table, and see how much of the food 
and drink there comes from foreign parts. First of all 
there is the loaf of bread. This is made of flour that 
has come either from the broad plains of the United 
States, such as are found in Kansas or Illinois, or it may 
be from Kussia and the Danube, or perhaps the valleys 
of distant India. Thus we know that two loaves out of 
three come to us from foreign countries, the cornfields 
of Great Britain only producing one loaf out of the three. 
It would be a very serious matter if wheat vessels no 
longer brought us our daily bread. 

The next article for breakfast would naturally be tea 
or coffee, or perhaps cocoa. For tea we are dependent 
upon the tea-gardens of Ceylon and India and China, and 
for our coffee we have to tnist, amongst other places, to 
Brazil or Central Africa ; for our marmalade, to the 
orange groves of a warm country like Spain or Florida. 
For cocoa we have to go to the West Indies, and other 
places where the climate suits the tree that produces the 
cocoa berry. 

Our cup of tea or coffee wants sweetening with sugar, 
and we have to look to German or Belgian beet-sugar, 
which is certainly cheap, although not to be compared 
with sugar grown from the sugar-cane, as we may see 
it in the West Indies. 

Even our breakfast bacon may be sent to us from the 
United States or Canada, being cheaper to buy than 
home-fed bacon. Then our cheese, as often as not, comes 
from North America ; so does our tin of potted salmon. 



